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KATE RANDAL'S BARGAIN. 



CHAPTER I. 

MB. EANDAL TALKS OP MOVING. 

I 

It seemed, after a while, as if the Fates, good 
or bad, were inclined to be propitious to Mr. 
Horton's wish of seeing more of his father- 
in-law than the distance of Barleigh from 
London allowed him to do. That gentle- 
man had not prospered since his younger 
daughter had left him. Those visits of his 
to the hotel at Barleigh had been rather 
more expensive than he had ever thought 
they would be. Even in the country he 
had found there were others who could play 
billiards as well as himself, and turn their 
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knowledge to a profitable account, so that 
the very means by which he had hoped to 
increase his slender resources only served to 
diminish them. He had already mortgaged 
all that could be mortgaged, with the excep- 
tion of what he had sold and of The Grange 
and the Home Farm, and now it seemed as if 
these must follow. Even now, sunk and fallen 
as the man was, he shrank from giving up his 
home irrecoverably, and was only too thank- 
ful when, in answer to an advertisement 
inserted in the Times as a last resource of 
desperation, he found a temporary means of 
escape from doing so. 

A Bristol merchant, who wished for sea 
air for his children and occasional change 
for himself, took The Grange, furnished as 
it was, for three years. Mr. Randal, while 
he anathematized the impertinence of the 
canaille^ and the degeneracy of the age when 
men risen fi*om the gutter were treading old 
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families into the dust, was very ready to 
take terms that, considering the dilapidation 
and decay of The Grange, were more than 
liberal. Then he said he would go to 
London, and renew his acquaintances there. 
Some of his former friends had good things 
under Government ; why shouldn't he have 
good things too? He had let the world 
go by him altogether during the last few 
years ; buried himself alive in fact, for, 
after all, London was the only place worth 
living in. 

So Mr. Randal tried to persuade himself 
and such of his intimates as ne honoured 
with his confidence. He had been sinking 
to yet lower depths than even he had ever 
known in the last few months. Time was 
when to such poor shreds of gentility as yet 
remained to him Mr. Randal had clung as 
closely as the dying soldier to his banner, 
when he would have scorned to be on terms 
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of good fellowship with such chance com- 
pany as he might meet with in the billiard- 
room of a village hotel, or to bemoan his 
vanished greatness to young men away 
from their counters or their desks on a 
pleasure excursion. He had played at West 
End Clubs, and been scouted by his equals^ 
for playing as no gentleman would play. 
But still, though exiled from the sphere in 
which he had delighted to shine, it had not 
occurred to him to seek to dazzle vulgar 
eyes in a lower one, and he had shut him- 
self up to brood over his real privations and 
imaginary wrongs. Men like Mr. Randal 
are always ill-used; their own hands may 
be against every one, but none should lift 
a little finger against them. 

He had missed Harry Corder very much^ 
but would not recall him to his house. It 
was as impossible to Mr. Randal as it is to 
many a far better man to own himself in the 
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wrong, which recalling Harry Corder would 
have been, and he had missed Kate. Perhaps 
if she had remained at home, he might not 
have filled up his leisure hours with visits to 
the hotel at Barleigh. Mr. Randal had very 
little reverence for anything in heaven or qn 
earth; but he stood just a little in awe of 
his younger daughter. It might be that in 
Ixer wilful, imperious beauty she was, in his 
eyes, the very ideal of all the women of his 
race, — those stately, scornful Randals, who 
had shone pre-eminently in the county for 
three hundred years ; to whom more toasts 
had been drunk, and for whom more duels had 
been fought, than to or for any other women 
of their time. It was certain that Kate met 
"with more courtesy at his hands than her 
mother had ever received; and when the 
restraint she unconsciously exercised over 
him was withdrawn, and Harry Corder no 
longer came to break the tedium of his 
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aimless life, Mr. Randal suflfered himself to 
sink lower and lower still, and involve his 
wretched affairs yet more and more. 

He did not think it necessary to enter 
into full particulars with his son-in-law ; but 
as there was such a person in his family, 
felt fully disposed to make use of him^ 
Therefore he wrote requesting him to look 
out fot a small furnished house or apart- 
ments, not too far from his own residence, 
adding that he had let The Grange for a 
time, and intended to reside in London for 
the sake of educating his sons, and, renewing- 
his former acquaintance with men who 
might be useful to him. " It is possible that 
a Government appointment may be offered 
to me. I might be tempted to accept it if 
it were. It is a favour that one gentleman 
might take from the hands of another, if 
my old confreres^ Derby or Disraeli, were 
to think of me; and to you, my dear fellow^ 
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I don't mind owning that we Randals are 
not so blessed with the world's gear as we 
once were." 

Mr. Randal Was not a clever man, but 
some instinct, — or it might be the insight 
which one kindred nature may have into 
another, — enabled him to know how to 
manage his son-in-law successfully. Mr. 
Horton was pleased beyond measure by the 
grand seigneur tone of this letter; even 
the lordly indifference to money, as a thing 
which a man so well born as Mr. Randal could 
affect to despise, impressed him, although 
he would rather that his father-in-law had 
not concluded his letter by an application 
for the loan of fifty pounds, as the expenses 
of moving were more than he was prepared 
to meet, and an intimation that this sum 
might be added to the former which Mr. 
Randal had borrowed a short time back. 

It was not altogether so pleasant to have a 
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father-in-law with apparently an inveterate 
propensity for borrowing sums of fifty pounds 
as it was to have one who talked familiarly 
of Derby or Disraeli, but Mr. Horton shrank 
from offending Mr. Randal, and was turning 
matters over dubiously in his own mind when 
his wife looked up. 

^^ You Ve had a letter firom papa ? I saw 
the Barleigh post-mark," 

^^ Yes, this is from Mr. Randal, and he 
talks of coming to London." 

^* I know. I have a letter here from Milly 
telling me all about it. And papa wants you 
to lend him money." 

" How did you know ?" said Mr. Horton, 
quickly, suspecting a family conspiracy 
on his purse. " Has your sister told 
you?" 

^^ As if papa ever told her anything ! But 
I know what he is. I suppose he can't help 
borrowing, but you can help lending, and I 
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shall be very glad if you will make a point 
of never doing so." 

. Kate spoke with such calm confidence 
when she said she knew Jier father, and there 
was such a dash of contempt in her tone, that 
Mr. Horton thought this superb father-in-law 
might be even less of a hero in his daughter's 
eyes than great men proverbially are in 
those of their valets. But yet to oflFend him, 
jEind run the risk of never being introduced 
to those magnates of the political world of 
whom Mr. Randal spoke so familiarly, was 
a risk scarcely worth running for the sake of 
fifty pounds. But he was not going to tell 
his wife that ; he was not going to tell her 
that, much as he valued money, he valued 
yet more the prestige and importance he 
toped to derive fi:om her father. He hesi- 
tated, and Kate misconstrued his silence. It 
was from kindness and consideration to her 
that he wished to oblige her father; there was 
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more in him, after all, than she had given him 
credit for, and with something that was more 
like tenderness in her tone than she had 
ever yet shown for her husband, she said, 
flushing a little as she spoke, for it was not a 
pleasant theme to touch upon, — 

^^ I don't wish you, out of consideration 
fpr me, to lend money to papa, and I do wish 
you to feel that in marrying me you did not 
take upon yourself any obligations towards^ 
him. Once for all, let this be clearly under- 
stood between us. If when the boys come 
to town you can place them in a public 
school, I shall be glad — they 're being ruined 
at home — and I should like to have Milly 
stay with me a great deal ; but the less we 
see of papa, beyond what civility requires, 
the better. I tell you that I know him, and 
he can't be helped, though I thank you very 
much for trying to help him." 

It was a hard speech for a girl not one- 
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and-twenty to make of her own father ; even 
Mr. Horton felt that, but he did not know, and 
could not have understood had any one told 
him, that its very hardness arose, in feet, 
from what best and truest in Kate's nature^ 
There was a keen resentment of her own 
wrongs underlying this contemptuous scorn, 
but there was far more for her mother's and 
for Milly's. All her love for that mother and 
sister, all her hatred of whatever was false 
and cowardly, and mean and cruel, were 
embodied in her most unfilial want of re- 
verence for Mr. Eandal. She would have 
thought it a wrong to her mother and her 
sister had she entertained a grain of respect 
or liking for her father. 

Mr. Horton, who had liked his own father 
after a decorous, commonplace fashion, and 
had never liked or hated anything very much 
in his life, was puzzled by Kate's tone, but 
still, strange, undutiful as it was, perhaps- 
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this was better than having her importune 
him for assistance to her family, and there- 
fore he promised readily enough that he 
would do his best for her brothers — he 
thought he might get one at least into Christ's 
Hospital — and as to her sister, Kate must 
chaperon her about, and give her the best 
jchance she could of soon being in a position 
to act as chaperon herself. 

Mr. Horton had not the remotest idea of 
what his sister-in-law was really like. He 
supposed her to be almost a duplicate of 
his wife — a year or two older, perhaps not 
quite so handsome — *Hhey were sure to 
fiend the best-looking one to town to try 
her luck," — but he endowed her with all the 
nameless attributes of air and bearing that, 
far more than her beauty, had drawn his 
lieart to Kate, and saw himself, at no dis- 
tant day, riding between her and his wife 
in that equestrian Paradise the Row, at- 
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tracting the eyes of all, and the envy of 
many. Of course he should have to pay 
for mounting the young lady, but it would 
be money well laid out ; he felt that under 
such circumstances he could aflford to be a 
very liberal brother-in-law ; and as he rode 
to the City in that well-appointed brougham, 
which he always made a point of keeping, 
at the door for five or ten minutes, her 
resolved that he would also be a liberal son- 
in-law. Mr. Eandal should have that fifty 
pounds he had ai^ked for. Even if never 
returned in cash, it would not be badly 
invested, and it would not be wise to offend 
Kate's father just now, when his presence 
in town might be of such use to him. The 
connection was an expensive one, but having^ 
married for connection, Mr. Horton, as a man 
of business, held himself prepared to pajr 
the price. 
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CHAPTER II. 



MRS. HORTON AT HOME. 



When the Ligh^stepping horses in which he 
fio gloried had borne Mr. Horton off jfrom 
the place where his money was spent to 
that other place where it was made, Mrs. 
Horton thought it time to begin the business 
of her own day. First she rang the bell 
for the one indoor man-servant, whom Mr. 
Horton designated the butler, to remove the 
breakfast-things ; then she had an interview 
with the cook; after that she paid a visit 
to the conservatory, the due furnishing of 
which Mr. Horton contracted for, as he did for 
the flowers in the balcony and the keeping 
the small garden in order. She replenished 
her flower- vases, altered the position of two 
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or three chairs in her drawing-room, and 
then sat down to re-peruse Millicent's letter. 

It was a long one, Millicent having a 
•great deal more to communicate than the 
fact of their removal. Harry Corder was 
about to leave Barleigh too, and try his 
fortune in Canada. ^^ There was no good 
opening for him here," Millicent said, in 
perfect faith repeating the story her 
lover had told her. Rents were high, and 
the purchase of a farm out of the question ; 
so much more might be done with his small 
capital where he was going than here. 

She did not know how hardly beset Haity 
had been before he arrived at this deter- 
mination. It had cost him a heavy struggle 
before he could resolve to leave his 
own people and his country. But there 
seemed no other way of ^^ making all things 
square," as he expressed it, or rather of 
bridging over the gulf which lay between 
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The Grange even in its decadence and the 
Farm in its prosperity. Even Mrs. Corder 
had tearfiilly said that " it was the best thing 
to be done; those might be the best of 
friends apart who could never agree for five 
minutes together"; and Mr. Corder had said 
that, '^ with all Harry's notions, he might 
do better on the other side of the water 
than here ; there was no room for them in 
England"; and after a grumbling, reluctant 
fashion of his own, had given his consent, 
satisfied that no fine-lady daughter-in-liaw 
should queen it over him in his own 
house. 

So Harry had gone, and Millicent wa& 
content to wait till he had built up the 
home he talked of for her. She seemed 
perfectly secure, perfectly confident of his 
afltection; and the parting, long as it might 
be, appeared to be perfectly endurable. 

Kate's lip curled with a little scorn. 
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^^And Milly thinks this is love! To wait 
here three, four, five years, till the boys 
are older, and papa is able to spare her, 
and then go over there and be a small 
farmer's wife ! She '11 fill the . part very 
well, too ! But she shan't fill it at all if I 
have my way. Harry Corder is a good, 
oh, a very good, young man, — ^if ijt hadn't 
been for his goodness, he would never have 
. bored me half so much as he did, — ^but he 
would be just as happy with one of his 
mother's dairy-maids. Milly would be 
thrown away upon him. It was all very 
well while there was no other chance for 
her, but ther^ is a chance now. Milly, 
my darling, London will teach you to know 
your own value and Harry Corder's a little 
better than you have yet done. Another 
page ! How ever did you find time 

< 

firom stocking -mending to send me all 
tHs?" 

' VOL. II. C 
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The other page, closely written in Milly's 
beautiful, clear hand, contained a request 
to Kate to look for suitable apartments for 
them, and a hope that she would not select 
too expensive ones, giving an estimate, as 
far as Milly could arrive at it, of their 
financial position. 

'^ Nothing to spare out of <Aaf," said 
Kate, ^^for London gaieties or fashionable 
quarters. I shan't trouble Mr. Horton to 
select their pied d terre. And it doesn't 
matter where it is as far as Milly is con- 
cerned. I shall have her so much with 
me that no one will want to know where 
her home is. And she must have some 
pretty dresses, poor girl ; I shall takQ care 
of that. Yes, Milly, my dear, I will do 
what I can. Good as Harry Corder is, 
you're not going to be thrown away on 
him." 

As she spoke, Harry Corder's clear brown 
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eyes, with their frank, honest out-look, rose 
before her. ^^ If it weren't for Milly, I think 
I could almost pity him," she said, with a 
touch of compassion. ' ' He is fond of her, 
and he would make her a good husband. I 
wonder how it would have been with me 
if I had married such a one ? Would he 
have made me better, or should I have 
made him worse ? But there, what non- 
sense! Mr. Horton is well enough for me," 
— never, even to herself, did Kate call the 
man she had married by his Christian 
name, — '^ and I am good enough for him. 
I didn't think he would have been so ready 
to lend money to papa, though^" she added, 
with a little relenting towards her husband, 
whom she did not credit in this instance 
with being quite so good a man of business 
as he was. 

Then she took up a book — Browning's last 
poem — and wondered how she could have 
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lived so long at The Grange as she had 
done without any other mental aliment 
than that afforded by the faded volumes of 
the old library. The Randals had never 
been great readers, and therefore their book- 
shelves held few of the classic treasures that 
may sometimes be found in country houses, 
where Mudie and Railway volumes are alike 
unknown. Of course there was the Spectator j. 

9 

and there were also Prior, and Wy cherly , and 
Congreve, whose pages Kate had scanned, 
and then told Milly they ought to be put 
under lock and key, where the boys could 
not reach them. And it need hardly be 
^aid that there was Shakespeare ; but Kate 
neither understood nor liked him. She had 
no sympathy with such heroines as Miranda 
and Juliet ; and as to Cordelia — well, poor 
Kate had scarcely been brought up in a 
school to make her appreciate such filial 
devotion. In fact, Kate's intellect had 
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Tupened before her heart, and all the glow 
and passion, and tenderness and exuberance, 
of the great poet were as yet as pasted upon 
her as they must always be upon those 
who would comprehend him with the mind 
alone. 

She had decided on not riding that 
morning. Mr. Horton had annoyed her by 
keeping the brougham waiting at the door 
even longer than usual, and, good as he had 
been about that fifty pounds, she felt as if 
she should like to punish him for his osten- 
tation, by not making use of it. Sometimes 
she felt as if she would rather go on foot 
.all her life than use that carriage. She 
hated that pretentious crest upon its panels, 
\to which she knew her husband had no more 
xight than that he had paid for it at the 
Heralds' College. There was not a spoon 
.or fork in the house on which this crest 
was not repeated. Mr. Horton grumbled at 
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his taxes, as every Briton has a right to 
grumble, but he never complained of tha 
one for armorial bearings. Indeed, he would 
have felt himself insulted if it had been left 
out of his schedule, and possibly written to 
Somerset House complaining of the omis-- 
sion. No gentleman, he said, had a right to- 
find fault with the tax which distinguished 
him from a cad. But, imhappily, Kate 
knew only too well that none of the pre-^ 
ceding generations of Hortons had ever been 
called upon to pay the tax for such distinc-^ 
tion. 
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CHAPTER in. 



MB. HABOLD LEIGH. 



Mb. Habold Leigh was at break&st. It was 
a &sliioiiable hour for the meal, being nearly 
twelve o'clock, and, so fiu*, was in accordance 
with the supposed habits of a litterateur ; but 
there was nothing fiEushionable in the meal 
or in the apartment in which it was taken. 
A crusty loa^ a knuckle of ham, a plate of 
radishes, and a cup of coffee, comprised 
Mr. Leigh's break&st, which was set out in 
the style, chiefly characterized by its defi- 
ciencies, that pertains to fifth or sixth rate 
lodging-houses. And the room was in keep- 
ing with the breakfast equipage, being bare 
and comfortless, with an air of mock gentility 
pervading it, fix>m the felt carpet, with its 
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velvet pile pattern, to the thin, soiled, scanty 
muslin curtains, looped up with faded pink 
riband. 

The outlook was in keeping with the 
room. A street in the neighbourhood of Ken- 
sington Gardens that had once seen better 
days, when all its houses were inhabited by 
retired tradespeople or clerks with good 
salaries, who could afford, for the sake of 
country air — ^Kensington was very like the 
country then — ^to go to and £ro by omnibus 
or coach to the Bank or the Government 
offices, where they laboured daily. But the 
houses were old-fashioned now, and the new 
lines of streets and villg-s that had sprung up 
in . the neighbourhood boasted so many 
modem improvements, and were so much 
more attractive in appearance, that Prospect 
Place gradually fell away from its palmy 
days of trim respectability, into the occupa- 
tion of lodging-house keepers, dressmakers, 
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and tradespeople, who required no open shop 
in which to caxry on their vocations. 

Mr. Harold Leigh ate his breakfast and 
flipped his cofltee undisturbed by any thoughts 
of the apartment in which he took it, read- 
ing his paper, the Diurnal^ the while. 
There was a leader that he had written the 
•day before in it. Mr. Leigh belonged to 
the fourth estate, and he was looking over 
a criticism in which he had done his best to 
annihilate the hopes of a young writer, who, 
according to Mr. Leigh, ought never to 
have written at all, and thinking his cut- 
And-tlirust style looked very well in print. 
He was a pitiless critic, honest and fair, but 
merciless in his requirements, and unsparing 
in his severity, — ^measuring every literary 
pigmy of the present day by the same 
standard he would have applied to the giants 
of the past. He was good-natured in every- 
thing but his critical capacity, and he would 
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have told you it was not his fault but his 
misfortune that he could not be good-natured 
there. 

He had a pleasant, firank face, with bright 
brown eyes ; a large, well-formed mouth, that 
showed, whenever he smiled — ^a not unfre- 
quent thing for Mr. Harold Leigh to do — 
a splendid set of teeth ; a broad, open fore- 
head ; a complexion more bronzed and florid 
than might have been expected from his voca- 
tion, and a sufl&ciently good nose, belonging, 
like so many other good English noses, to 
no recognized order ; these, with hair brown 
and wavy, small delicate hands, and a well- 
knit but squarely-built figure, a little above 
the middle height, comprised a total that 
was pleasant enough in many eyes, and some 
of them very bright and young ones. 

He was a popular man, but especially so 
with women, from girls scarcely half hi* 
age — for those careless eyes of his had 
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looked on the world for five-and-thirty years 
— ^to the mature matrons, their mammas- 
He had never married, to lessen his popu- 
larity — it was a luxury, he said, he could 
not as yet aspire to. But there were those ^ 
his own sister amongst them, who were 
of opinion that if Harold Leigh had had 
the wealth of a Rothschild he would still 
have shrunk from giving any one lady a 

a 

legal title to share it, seeing that his doing 
so would have deprived him of the oppor- 
tunity of worshipping every other lady he- 
' came near. 

It mattered very little to Harold Leigh 
whether the dame de ses hommages was mar- 
ried or single ; and that husband must have 
been jealous indeed who would have taken 
umbrage at the attentions Mr. Leigh paid to- 
his wife. And yet I doubt if his attachments 
should be correctly described as Platonic; 
for in pure Platonism the lady may be at 
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least plain, and is supposed to need no other 
Attractions than those of heart and mind. 
But Harold Leigh hated ugly women with 
jan intensity that the intellect of a De Stael, 
or the benevolence of a Mrs. Fry, would not 
have subdued. It seemed always necessary 
that the object of his petits soins should be at 
least pretty, and he also liked her to be 
.graceful, pleasant-mannered, a good dresser, 
:.and moderately clever. He was not par- 
ticular as to age — ^within twenty years or so 
•—though he did not care very much for 
girls in their teens; while to women of 
forty, nay, if well preserved, of fifty, he 
had been known to devote himself with a 
gallantry that was as exemplary as it was 
.evanescent. 

There was quite enough discrimination in 
Jiis attentions for their object for the time 
being to feel flattered by them, and yet no 
woman had ever yet believed that Harold 
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Leigh was seriously in love with her. He^ 
was that chartered libertine, a human butter- 
fly. The rose on which he rested would 
have been a foolish rose indeed if she had 
ever thought that any charm of hers, how- 
ever exceptional, would keep him very long 
from other roses. So that he was universally 
liked, tolerated, and forgiven, and, except 
by his sister, had ^ never, since his mother 
died, been really loved by a woman in his- 
life. 

He had not been altogether fortunate in 
his progress through life. He had lost his 
mother early, and his father was a man 
whose theory of living seemed to be an 
exemplification of how far it is possible for 
any one to carry out the laissez f aire system, 
and yet be in his senses. He had given 
his son and daughter an excellent education, 
because it was the least troublesome way of 
providing for them, his friends, who had 
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a little more discretion than himself, recom- 
mending good schools for both. He kept 
the young people at these till they each 
insisted upon coming home ; then Harold 
was sent to College — or rather made his 
father send him there — and his sister Susie 
installed herself as mistress of Mr. Leigh's 
ihouse. 

The most sensible thing her father could 
'have done would have been to have kept 
her there ; but it always seemed impossible 
for Mr. Leigh to do anything that happened 
to be sensible. Accordingly, just when 
:Susie, a very clever girl, with a little genius 
and a great deal of common sense in her 
composition, was bringing the maids into 
good order, reducing the bills, and making 
what had been a sheer domestic chaos some- 
thing like a well-ordered household, he gave 
her a stepmamma six months younger than 
herself, with a pretty face, a desperate 
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temper, and incorrigibly extravagant habits, 
Susie left the paternal home in disgust, and 
offered her services to Mrs. Grosse, the lady 
At whose establishment she had been 
educated, and Mrs. Grosse, knowing her 
Talue a little better than did either her 
father or stepmother, gave her a home at 
-once. 

After a time, Susie accepted another 
home, which was oflfered her by a young 
doctor, one of her brother's friends. Harold 
got into debt at College ; indeed, those who 
knew the Leighs said that Susie monopolized 
all the prudence in the family, though, 
perhaps, she had not shown much of it in 
'her marriage. Her brother took it for 
granted that his father would pay his debts, 
and had the means to do so, and found that 
both suppositions were erroneous ones. Mr. 
Leigh told his son he could do no more for 
him, and, dying a couple of years after his 
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second marriage, left his widow very ill 
provided for, and nothing whatever to either 
his son or daughter. Then Harold had to 
begin the world with a heavy load of debt 
to weigh him down — a load which, struggle 
as he might, for some time kept increasing, 
through his sheer inability to help himself. 
He did his best ; every one said he was clever; 
but it seemed so hard at first to find a 
market for his talents. He left College, 
took a situation as private tutor, and threw 
it up in disgust at the stupidity of his pupils. 
Then he gave lessons in the classics, and at 
last drifted into literature, wrote magazine 
articles, which answered pretty well, and a 
farce, whose success was such that he was 
never tempted to write another, and was 
now on the staff of the Diurnal^ from 
which, and his contributions to various 
periodicals, he earned quite enough to have 
lived elsewhere than in Prospect Place had 
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it not been for that incubus of debt with 
which he had begun his career. 

He had pretty well thrown it off now. 
Another year of self-denial and economy, and 
he might bid adieu to Prospect Place, and 
select a pleasanter pied d terre. Meanwhile, 
he was sufficiently contented with his location, 
to the discomfort of which he had become 
pretty well inured, and too well satisfied at 
the thought of his approaching fi^eedom from 
debt to waste time in repining at the years 
it had taken him to clear it off. 

There was a step on the stairs at which 
Harold Leigh's face brightened, and looking 
from the window, which he was able to do 
without rising from his chair, he saw on the 
other side of the street a nursemaid and a 
perambulator. He laid down his paper: 
'^ The cherubs in fiill fig, and here comes 
the cherubs' mamma." 

And in she came, a bright, pleasant, sunny- 
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faced little creature — not, perhaps, pretty, 
' although if anybody ever said so, those who 
heard the remark were sure to dissent from 
it — keen - eyed, rosy - lipped, brown - haired, 
plainly but very neatly dressed, with boots 
and gloves whose fit was perfection. She 
had a bunch of primroses in her hand, and 
somehow the flowers and she seemed to har- 
monize, though the flowers were of the earliest 
spring, and Mrs. Ray was in her thirtieth 
summer. She was a woman who would 
always have the spring look in her face and 
the spring feeling in her heart, — who, if she 
saw seventy years, would never wholly out- 
live her girlhood. Her laugh was as clear and 
spontaneous as a child's ; and she laughed now 
as she looked around the room, and, with a 
semi - comic horror, cried, — "If possible, 
Rolles, you are getting worse every day. To 
think of any man in health having breakfast 
about at such an hour as this ; and as to your 
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room, I believe it 's in a worse pickle than ' 
•ever." 

^^ I was up late last night," said Mr. Leigh, 
penitently ; ^^ and soon after ,1 got to 
bed the Badger took it into his head to 
get up, and made Snooks and the Weazel 
turn out too, so that it was not till 
they had started for their morning con- 
stitutional that I had the chance of getting 
a nap." 

^^ The Badger and Snooks and the Weazel! " 
said Mrs. Ray, opening wide her bright 
brown eyes ; ^^ who on earth are you talking 
about, RoUes?" 

She had not been idle while speaking, but 
had removed her hat and gloves, and, going 
to the rickety little chiffonier, had taken 
from it a small work-basket, in which were 
sundry articles of Mr. Harold Leigh's wearing 
apparel, and, drawing a little case from her 
pocket, put on a thimble, threaded a needle, 
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and began mending one of the stockings^- 
before her. 

'' Fanny has taken the children into the 
Gardens, and I Ve a couple of hours to spare 
for your benefit. If you 're going to work, I 
can keep still, as you know, and work too, in 
my way ; but, perhaps, while you 're finishing 
your breakfast, you'll tell me who Snooks 
and the Badger are. Some of the people on 
the Dhirnaly I suppose. Are they good for 
anytliing? Do they have more orders for 
the play than they know what to do with ? 
Or do they have new books to review, and 
are they obliging enough to lend them ?" 

^' The Badger is about fourteen : as to his 
literary tastes, you may judge what they are 
for yourself if I tell you that, after seeing my 
books, he asked me if I could lend him the 
' History of Dick Turpin,' or the ^ Lives of 
the Highwaymen.' Snooks 0;nd the Weazel 
arc twelve and ten respectively — brothers 
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•of the Badger, who lords it over them 
superbly. They're my fellow-lodgers, and 
they ' ve j ust arrived from the countiy . They re 
in first-rate health and spirits; they've no 
present intention of going to school. They Ve 
:a father who is too much wrapped up in 
himself to take the slightest trouble about any- 
thing else in existence, and they 've a sister 
who seems to think she only came into the 
world to minister to the wishes of the four 
! lords of the creation with whom she has the 
honour of being connected. Now, you won't 
wonder at my morning slumbers being broken 
in upon, nor that a dozen times a day I'm 
contemplating suicide, or its alternative, a 
.removal." 

*' Why don't you speak to Mrs. Bolte?'' 

^^ I 've spoken to them^ but to no. eflfect. 

'They look profoundly impressed when I 

represent to them the necessity of my having 

.a reasonable amoimt of quiet in which to 
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pursue my important avocations, and their 
attempts to gratify me are worse than any 
open breaches of the peace. They go up and 
down the stairs creaking fearfully — I wonder 
how much a pair of those boys' boots weighs 
— and Snooks forgets himself and begins to 
whistle, upon which the Weazel, by way of a 
caution, punches his head, and the Badger 
interferes, and, with a view of promoting 
the peace, thrashes both impartially. Then 
there's a pretty little scrimmage, and Mrs- 
Bolte interferes, but to no purpose, and Mr. 
Randal, pere defamille^ swears at his sons in 
grandiloquent style, and bullies his daughter 
for not keeping them quiet. Upon my word,. 
Susie, I feel as if some day I must kick that 
fellow for the way he rows at that poor 
girl." 

*' And what is Miss Randal like, that she 

interests you so much, oh, squire of dames?" 

^^Like? — well, nothing in particular but 
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herself. Not a beauty, certainly — just one of 
those girls, or women, — her very age is quite 
an indefinite affair, — ^made to be the victims 
of fathers, husbands, or brothers. As good a 
girl, I should say, as ever drew breath, but 
one of those who are born victims or martyrs. 
I should like you to know her, Susie, if it 's 
only to teach her how to rebel." 

^' There 'd be no teaching her that, if 
she's the Miss Randal — Millicent Randal, 
rather — I knew at Madame Grosse's. I fancy 
her rebelling against any one ! Is this 
young lady Millicent ? I could never fancy 
Mr. Randal, or any one else, daring to swear 
at Kate." 

" Oh, there 's no Kate here. The boys 
call her Milly. An old schoolfellow of yours, 
too? Then you must renew the acquaint- 
ance, and see what you can do for her. I 
dare say the other sister has married, and 
left this one to bear the brunt of all the 
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family troubles. I fancy matters are not 
very smooth with them. They would hardly 
be located here if they were." 

'^ Kate would be sure to marry," said Mrs. 
Ray, reflectively. '^ If she were here, I 
could quite understand your interest in the 
Badger and his brothers. She was the belle 
of the school, and would certainly, if in 
the same house with you, have been your 
hundredth — or two hundredth love — which 
is it, RoUes ? Have you ever reckoned up 
how many ? " 

Whatever answer Mr. Leigh might have 
returned to his sister's question was checked 
by the entrance of Mrs. Bolte, who came 
to remove the breakfast-things. She was a 
thin, anxious-looking woman, with an in- 
veterate shabbiness about her, and a fretful, 
anxious look, as if worn down with many 
troubles — her husband, whom she could 
not change, and her one servant, whom 
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fihe was always changing, being the chief 
amongst them. Just now she was without 
a servant at all — her last having left her 
"because," she said, "she could stand missis's 
nagging no more," and had spread such a 
character of the place in the neighbour- 
hood, that no other damsel would venture 
near it. MriS. Bolte had the whole work 
of the house on her hands, her daughter 
Fanny being apprenticed to a dressmaker, 
and her son Robert a helpless cripple. As 
to Mr. Bolte, — ^who was an occasional super- 
numerary at one of the theatres, — he would, 
when at home, have thought it an infraction 
of his dignity as lord of the creation to 
have done anything but sit in the kitchen- 
corner and grumble at his wife. In his 
way, he was as fine a gentleman as Mr. 
Randal; and if he had not succeeded in 
breaking Mrs. Bolte's heart, it was 
jdmply because it was of tougher material 
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than had been those of Mr. Eandal's^ 
yictirns. 

Mrs. Bolte had acquainted Mr. Leigh with 
her present deficiency of a domestic. She 
was always sure of his sympathy, and he 
forgave her even the oflfence of her plain- 
ness for the sake of her many troubles, 
especially those she suffered at the hands of 
her husband ; and when he had come across ^ 
that individual, beery, bemuddled, foul- 
faced and foul-speaking, had felt almost as 
strong a tingling in his right foot as Mr. 
Randal himself had called forth. 

Mrs. Bolte would have liked to have 
told her troubles this morning to Mr. Leigh^, 
if he had been alone, and had given her 
a word of encouragement ; but Mrs. Ray 
was there, and of Mrs. Ray she had a little 
fear ; she understood what those keen, 
bright eyes meant when they glanced around 
the room, and took in every grease-spot 
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on the carpet, every speck of dust on the 
furniture, and then rested on her, as if to 
ask her how it was her hair was so rough, 
her face so dingy, her dress so shabby. She 
was never very comfortable in Mrs. Ray'& 
presence ; and now, nervously gathering the 
breakfast-things on to the tray, she left the 
room as quickly as she could. 

^'How on earth do you put up with 
that woman, Harold? Did you see that 
duster? and her hair — I don't suppose she 
brushes it once in the four-and-twenty 
hours." 

^ ' I dare say not. Poor wretch ! she has 
little enough time to sacrifice to the Graces.'^ 

^' You'll be poisoned with dirt if you 
stay here." 

^* The poisoning takes a long time to do.^ 
I 've been here already two years. Susie, 
you 're always ready to take up the cudgels^ 
in defence of women in the abstract ; here '» 
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an individual case* Take Mrs. Bolte, — 
plain, imtidy, worn-out and old before her 
time, — and put her on the platform by the 
fiide of some of those women who are claim- 
ing all the rights and privileges that men, 
rightly or wrongly, have been keeping to 
themselves; let her say her say and tell 
her story, and my life on it, those who stick 
^ut most stoutly that women are so well 
oflF, they have nothing under heaven and 
earth to ask for, will own that there 
are two or three little matters in which 
.such as Mrs. Bolte might be bettered. But 
it 's a mistake altogether putting your hand- 
some, happy, well-dressed women, bom 
queens of the world, sultanas at whose feet 
every one is ready to fall, and letting them 
.speak of grievances. Who believes them? 
No, take such as Mrs. Bolte, and let her 
show her scars and speak of her hurts — ^how 
^;he woman lives and bears them, I can't tell 
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— and she 11 do more for the cause at which 
you're labouring with all your little might 
than the most handsome and eloquent she-^ 
orator that ever opened her pretty mouth. 
Some day, Susie, I '11 tell you my landlady's 
story. Just now I'm writing one for the 
Firefly J and when I set to work, you know 
— as, unhappily, my fellow-lodgers never can 
be brought to know — ^that, whether speech 
is silver or not, silence is certainly golden." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A QUIET HOUSE. 



Kate had selected the lodgings in Prospect 
Place for her father because they were cheap, 
and so near her that she hoped to see a great 
deal of Milly. Mr. Randal had given them 
SL qualified approval. They would do, hq, 
had informed his son-in-law, when he wrote 
to him from his new address, till something 
better turned up — that is to say, till his 
friends had decided what they would do for 
him. Mr. Horton himself would never have 
selected Prospect Place as a residence for 
his father-in-law, but Kate had not consulted 
him when she chose it, and he was not in 
town when the'Randals arrived there. Kate 
had found the London fogs rather trying 
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through the long dull winter, and Mr. Horton 
had taken her to St. Leonards to recover from 
their eflfects. Kate would have liked Hast- 
ings much better, especially if she could have 
been located in the old town, but Mr. Horton 
scouted the idea with disdain. He could not 
jSuflFer his friends to address him there, — he 
could not write a letter that bore *' Hastings" 
on its front. But he managed economically, 
taking Kate to a second floor in a house 
with a bad sea view and a high-sounding 
address, where the first floor was occupied 
by a baronet, and the parlours by a lady of 
title — foreign, and not too well authenticated. 
But he had the pleasure of bowing to these 
people while at St. Leonards, and of talking 
of them on his return to town; and when 
Mrs. Towers came to Hastings, and, her 
husband not being with her, took lodgings 
at a shoemaker's in the Old High Street, 
declaring she considered the smell of the 
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sea, too much of it at least, highly prejudicial 
to health, and that^ medicinally at leasts 
there was nothing like leather, — ^he looked 
down on her, from the heights of that second 
floor at St. Leonard's, with a disdain that 
ought to have crushed Mrs. Towers, if she 
had only perceived it — ^which she did not. 

Mrs. Towers's rooms were at least warm 
and comfortable, which was a great deal 
more than could be said for Mr. Horton's; 
and Kate, out of sheer opposition to her hus- 
band, fraternized with her aunt, and went 
with her to cheapen fruit and poultry in 
their respective markets, and set down the 
baronet — who had bowed to her husband, in 
the hope of talking to her — ^with a look that 
bade him give up all such hopes at once^ 
and point-blank refused to have anything to 
do with the Contessa Guilguini, who might, 
she told Mr. Horton, be an actress or an ad- 
venturess, but was certainly not a lady — an 
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opinion Mrs. Towers endorsed with sundry" 
looks and nods, by which she meant to 
imply a great deal more than propriety 
allowed her to say to a gentleman. 

Mr. Horton was beginning, by this time, to 
feel that he did not imderstand his wife, and 
to be a little — jxist a very little — afraid of her. 
But he was as proud as ever of her, and very 
polite and very attentive, and Kate took his 
attentions civilly, and behaved with a due 
share of politeness in return. He had 
expressed a regret that he could not, just . 
at present, call on her father — business would 
require him to work harder than usual to 
make up for lost time ; but he hoped that 
Kate would go at once, and ask Mr. Randal' 
and her sister to diilner ; and, accordingly, 
Kate, though she had returned but yesterday 
from St. Leonards, had started this morn- 
ing, as soon as the brougham had returned 
from the City ; and, just as Mrs. Bolte was 
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half down the stairs on her way to the 
kitchen with Mr. Leigh's breakfast things, 
Mr. Horton's groom made the house re- 
sound with his vigorous application to the 
knocker. 

Mrs. Bolte stood, tray in hand, bemoaning 
her ill fortune in having no waiting-maid 
to go to the door, or relieve her of her 
burden, and stood, for a moment, helpless 
and dismayed ; then, deciding what was best 
to be done under the circumstances, proceeded 
with the tray, intending to take it to the 
kitchen, and then return to answer the 
door. 

^^ If only Bolte would exert himself, an' 
draw on his coat an come an' open the door," 
she moaned; '^but he's just finished his 
second pot this mornin', an' it's no use 
lookin' to him for any thin'." 

Mrs. Bolte sighed ; but she had something 
else to do than sigh over Mr, Bolte's short- 
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comings, for rush, dash, crash, came Norman 
Randal, followed by Walter, while from the 
landing on the upper floor a shower of boots 
descended, discharged by the hand of the 
eldest hope of the Randals; and Walter, 
alias the Weazel, falling foul of the tray, 
just as his brother rushed against Mrs. 
Bolte, the poor landlady found herself in 
a sitting position at the foot of the stairs, 
with the tray certainly in her hands, but 
€very atom of food and crockery it had 
held dispersed in fragments on the floor 
around. 

The two boys picked themselves up and 
looked penitent. Their bed-room upstairs 
was a small one, and, finding themselves 
cramped for room, Reginald had suggested 
their using the stairs as an exercise ground, 
and thrown the boots down that they might 
see which could run fastest and pick up the 
most. Reginald felt uncomfortable when he 
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heard the crash ; if any damage had beea 
done, he might be expected to pay for it, as- 
far as his pocket-money went, and he had, 
for a wonder, eighteenpence in his pocket, 
besides expectations from Kate. He peered 
over the balusters, and was not at all 
reassured by the sight of Mrs. Bolte 
seante, and his father and sister, who on 
hearing the crash had both stepped out of 
the parlour. 

Millicent had been engaged in writing- 
letters, from Mr. Randal's dictation, to the 
friends of his youth — not, however, to either 
Lord Derby or Disraeli. Mr. Randal looked 
at Mrs. Bolte as if her fall were a personal 
insult to himself. Mr. Bolte came up the 
kitchen stairs, diflFusing an aroma of stale 
tobacco and beer around him, and asked his 
wife, with a great many expletives, what she 
meant by sitting there like a fool. 

Then Mr. Randal took his cue from his 
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landlord — they were certainly congenial 
>spirits — and swore at his daughter, and 
asked her what she meant by it, and why 
she hadn't kept the boys in order — the looks 
of Walter and Norman were sufl&cient to 
■convict them — and what on earth she meant 
by allowing them to make such a scandalous 
uproar. He didn't attack Mrs. Bolte ; 
something in that lady's looks warned him 
ihat, disadvantageous as was her present 
position, it would not be safe for any one 
but her liege lord to do so ; and as to the 
boys, after flinging them a spare oath or so, ' 
Mr. Randal gave up all attempts to deal 
with them, and again turned to vent his 
©bjurgations on his daughter. 

And Mr. Harold Leigh, now leaning over 
the baluster, bit his lips and looked at his 
sister with a world of wicked meaning in 
his eyes, feeling as if nothing would have 
pleased him better than to have thrown 
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Mr. Randal on the very top of Mr. Bolte, 
and sent them both headlong down the 
kitchen stairs. 

Mrs. Bolte, having, by this time, realized 
that she was personally uninjured, began to* 
think of getting up ; then she paused, and 
commenced an audible estimate of her 
broken cups and saucers. Walter was seized 
with similar apprehensions to those which 
were distressing Reginald above. Kate had 
sent a small post-office order for the benefit 
of her brothers a short time back, and as- 
Walter had five shillings of his share left, he 
felt that, as the Croesus of his family, Mrs. 
Bolte might look especially to him for 
compensation. One of his boots was even 
now in the very centre of the tray she still 
held, an additional witness of his share in? 
the mischief. He had only his slippers on ; 
but that was of very little consequence — ^he- 
would have run out barefoot sooner thani 
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have risked the loss of that five shiUings. 
He determined to try an escape, and, rushing 
along the passage, opened the street door 
just as, for the third time, Mr. Horton's 
groom had raised his hand to the knocker. 
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CHAPTER V. 



"queen KATE." 



Into all this scene of vulgar discord and 
confusion Kate Horton swept, and looked 
down — first on Mrs. Bolte, now on her knees 
bemoaning a broken milk-jug ; then on Mr. 
Bolte, who slunk down to the regions 
below, feeling a little abashed by this un- 
wonted presence; and then on the boys 
(Master Walter had stopped short in his 
premeditated flight ; it had occurred to him 
that by a little judicious management Kate 
might be induced to satisfy Mrs. Bolte's 
claims for her damaged crockery); and, 
lastly, on her father and sister. She saw 
at once that Millicent needed protection, 
and so, silencing her father with a look, 
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"QUEEN KATE'' 



kissed her sister almost demonstratively. 
She was glad to see her, and she meant Mr. 
Randal to be impressed with the fact that 
Millicent was much more welcome to her 
than he was. 

When Milly and she had interchanged at 
least a score of kisses, Kate gave her hand and 
tendered her cheek to her father with as much 
grace and as little warmth as if he had been 
her husband; then, after her own fashion, 
she threw oil on the troubled waters raging 
around her. 

" Please, Walter, be good enough to shut 
the door that you opened for me. Wasn't 
there a servant in the house to do it ? Papa, 
don't you think this good woman can pick 
up her cups and saucers without our looking 
on ? Who broke them ? The boys with 
their boots ? Of course they did. And you '11 
have no end to their breakages now they 're 
pent up in a London house if yOu don't 
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send them to school. I think this is your 
room, Milly. Pray let us go where we can 
have a chance of hearing one another.'' 

Mrs. Bolte was quiet now. This appa- 
rition, in the last spring fashions, had awed 
her into silence. Walter shut the street 
door and walked into the parlour, followed 
by his brothers. There would be good 
things going wherever Kate was, and they 
meant to keep near her. Mr. Randal, with 
a courtesy that was almost elaborate, ushered 
his younger daughter into the small sitting- 
room, and Milly followed; so there was peace 
once more in Prospect Place. 

"That's Queen Kate all over!" cried 
Susie Ray, when she and her brother had 
re-entered the first-floor f5pont. There 's her 
brougham, too, outside. She was always 
the princess of the family, and she'll be 
more regal than ever now she 's married, as 
I 'm sure must be the case.'' 
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Mr. Harold Leigh made no comment 
either on the scene that had passed or on 
Kate's appearance; but he set to work on 
that story for the Firefly^ or appeared to do 
so. Susie went on with her mending, and 
sewed and darned for an hour without 
uttering a word. Then the street door was 
heard to close, and the sound of retreating* 
carriage-wheels announced Mrs. Horton^s 
departure jfrom Prospect Place. A rush 
from the room below, a scuffle between* 
Walter and Norman, and Reginald's voice- 
raised in dignified remonstrance, were almost 
simultaneous with Kate's exit from the* 
house. It was clear that her brothers stood 
more in awe of her than of any one else in 
the world. 

Mr. Harold Leigh laid down his pen. He 
really had been at work for the last half- 
hour; for the first he had been only pre- 
tending, Kate Horton^s proud, imperious face- 
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coming between him and the page whenever 
he looked at it. "I must give up for the 
present, Susie. I think my inventive facul- 
ties want the fillip of a little jfresh air. Shall I 
take you home ? I want to call at the ofiice of 
4he Diurnal^ and it will be all in my way." 

^^ Yes," said Susie Ray, rising and putting 
.away her work. ^^Come with me through 
the Gardens. It will do you good, and to- 
morrow be guided by me, and look out for 
lodgings where you will have some chance 
of an hours quiet. Mrs. Bolte herself is 
.bad enough, but Mrs. Bolte's lodgers are 
j)ast endurance. I '11 call on Milly Randal 
to-morrow, and if I can be of any use to her 
I will. I expect she has a life of it with 
her father ; but that 's no reason you should 
)put up with her brothers. Only hear them ! 
Well, if their sister doesn't deserve to be 
canonized for a saint there never was a girl 
who did." 



u 
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" Which sister ? Queen Kate ?" 
"Kate! There are few enough of the- 
saintly virtues about her; but even the 
glimpse you had of her seems to have been 
enough to drive all thoughts of the quiet 
heroine, in whom you were at first so 
interested, away." 

" Not a bit of it ! I feel just as sorry for 
Miss Eandal as ever, and have just as great 
an inclination as before to kick her father ; 
but Miss Randal is i\ot amusing. One may 
be very sorry for a girl, but feel that it 
would be rather a bore to know too much 
of her. I'm sorry for Mrs. Bolte, and I'm 
not going to leave her in spite of Randal' 
brothers. Nobody else would stay here as^ 
I have done, and Bolte will lead her a worse 
life than ever if she hasn't the means to find^ 
him in pipes and beer. But I don't care 
to see too much of Mrs. Bolte ; in fact, I 
never do see her if I can help it. I always^ 
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sympathize most with her troubles if I hear 
of them with my eyes shut. Neither should 
I care to see too much of Miss Randal. I 
liope you ^11 renew your acquaintance with 
lier, though ; and anything I can do, in the 
way of orders for the play or exhibitions, I 
will. But I should like to see a great deal 
^f Queen Kate. What a face for an artist, 
.Susie! One could never be tired of her. 
There would always be the alternative of hate 
if there could not be love. But who could 
hate Millicent? Not the fiend himself! I 
don't know — I think her father does ; but, 
then, if the Devil is a gentleman, I should 
wrong him by placing Mr. Randal on a level 
mth him. I felt ready to worship Queen 
Kate for looking him down as she did. 
Susie, best of creatures, be friends with Miss 
R3,ndal for her own sake, but be friends with 
her sister for mine ! " 

'^ To judge by appearances, Kate and I 
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move in very different orbits. She seems 
to have married much as one might have 
expected; but how Mr. Randal, of The 
Grange, Barleigh (Madame Grosse was a dear 
creature, but she always liked us to know 
when any of the pupils were of a class 
rather above the average), came here, it's 
hard to imagine." 

"Not when you look at him," said Mr. 
Leigh, drawing on his gloves. " I should 
say the wonder would have been if he had 
kept The Grange. Now, Susie, I 'm ready, 
and we'll look up the cherubs as soon as 
you please." ' 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE FELLOW-LODGERS. 



Life had been dull enough at The Grange^ 
and its privations had been many; but to 
Millicent, at least, there had been this solace 
— that they were borne unseen. And round 
the old house and its faded plenishings^ 
the gardens, with their grass-covered walks 
and moss-grown trees, had yet hung the 
halo of past glories, the remembrance of the 
time when the dwellers in The Grange had 
held their own amongst the foremost in the 
county. Poverty in The Grange had lost 
half its sordidness, and, if it had not 
been for Mr. Randal, would have had none 
of the vulgarity which surrounded it in 
Prospect Place. There had been flowers 
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and fruit, pictures, china, furniture, good 
and elaborate, if old-fashioned, ample space 
for the boys, and, above all, privacy. Mil- 
licent was surprised to find how much she 
missed all these things — ^how the vulgar 

m 

paper on the walls, the tawdry ornaments, 
the wretched furniture, with its pitiful at- 
tempts at gentility, annoyed her. If it had 
been Kate, it would have been natural ; but 
Millicent had never credited herself with 
very keen perceptions or refined tastes, and, 
therefore, she wondered all the more that 
such apparent trifles disquieted her. The 
want of privacy and space was a real evil, 
especially as Milly found greater need than 
ever to economize, and Mr. Randal appeared 
determined to economize in but one thing, 
the education of his sons — sending them to 
school certainly, that he might have his late 
breakfast in peace ; but to a school that was 
the nearest and cheapest, so that very little 

VOL. II. F 
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time was taken up in going to and jfro ; 
and the master not being particularly well 
qualified for his duties, and the boys of a 
class whom the young Randals had been 
accustomed to look upon as made of alto- 
gether other earth than themselves, these 
young aristocrats had matters pretty much 
their own way, — learned what they pleased, 
did pretty well as they liked, and, after 
one or two thrashings, established them- 
selves as " cocks of the school," except 
as regarded one boy, a butcher's son, a 
little older than Reginald, and decidedly 
stronger ; and as they could do nothing else 
with him, they "took it out in chaflF," as 
they expressed it, and made the life of that 
butcher's son a weariness to him by their 
perpetual inquiries as to the state of the 
markets, and their reiterated cries, when £it 
a safe distance, of — " Buy ! buy ! buy ! " 
Mr. Randal had tried to look up his old 
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Mends, but without much success ; indeed, 
he might have said, — " The friends of my 
youth, where are they?" — ^and the only 
answer would have been, "Where?" for 
they were not to be found, and "Derby and 
DisraeK " were behaving with shameful in- 
gratitude in the matter of the Government 
appointment, which they did not give him^ 
and nothing else turned up, though he went 
out every day, apparently to look for it. 
His son-in-law still believed in him, or tried 
to believe that he did so, and asked him to 
dinner, rather often at first, — ^nay, got up 
two or three banquets in his honour, — ^till 
Kate herself interfered, and put a stop to 
such hospitalities. Mr. Randal had made 
too free with the wine, and though Mr. 
Horton professed himself never so happy as 
when his friends did ample justice to the 
contents of his cellar, — ^always telling them 
not to spare it, with an intimation that 
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no other house in London had wine of 
such a vintage or such a price, — still he did 
npt like to be taken quite at his word. Mr. . 
Randal drank a great deal more than his 
son-in-law thought he had any business to 
do, as he had given him no fortune with his 
daughter, and never manifested any intention 
of asking him back to drink at his ex- 
pense ; but Kate, at least, would have forgiven 
him that. She liked to see her husband' 
punished ; and as long as Mr. Randal could 
keep sober, and dispose of twice the amount 
of wine that any one else could, -she was 
quite satisfied that he should do so. But 
when Mr. Randal became noisy over his 
wine, and told stories of the good old days 
when George the Fourth was king, of a 
character rather too racy for modern ears, 
Kate thought it time to interfere. ^^ Papa has 
lived so long in that place, that he 's scarcely 
fit to live anywhere else. We saw no one 
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there — we couldn't afford it, as I told you 
— and soKtude hasn't improved him. You 
must only ask him when we are alone, 
and not too often then. If you could get 
the boys into any public school, I should 
be glad; they're being ruined at home, 
and the life they lead Milly is simply fearful. 
I shall let her see as much of London as I 
can, but the sooner they all go into cheap 
lodgings at the sea-side the better. Papa 
ought to have known better than ever to 
have come to London." 

Mr. Randal tried again to borrow money 
of his son-in-law. This time Mr. Horton 
refiised, — ^the first fifty pounds had not been 
paid back; but he thought it due to his 
wife to tell her of his refusal, and his 
motives for it. 

^^Your father's careless in money mat- 
ters," he said. ^^I don't like to remind 
him that he owes me a hundred pounds, 
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but still it ought to have been paid before 
he borrowed any more. IVe a great ob- 
jection to irregularities in money matters, 
— ^they grow upon a man so, and there's 
never any knowing what they may lead 
to." 

" They can't well grow upon papa to a 
greater extent than they have done,'' said 
Kate; "and we do know," she added, bit- 
terly, "what they've led him to — ^to letting 
The Grange fiimished, and living himself 
in Prospect Place. But I'll take care he 
doesn't trouble you again. I think you may 
leave him to me." 

Then Kate spoke to Mr. Randal with a 
plainness that he felt and said was positively 
brutal. She told him Mr. Horton had married 
her and not her family, and that she would 
not be disgraced in his eyes by havipg her 
fEither for ever indebted to him. She should 
be very sorry to do it, but, if there were 
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any more applications for money, she 
should be obliged to order her servants to 
deny both Mr. Horton and herself to Mr. 
Randal when he called ; and she hoped that 
her father would have sufficient consideration 
for the proprieties not to drive her to a 
measure so extreme. Mr. Randal was indig- 
nant, but he neither swore nor bullied, it 
being Kate he had to deal with; but he looked 
hurt and grieved, and even wiped his eyes, and 
muttering, " Goneril !" compared himself to 
Lear, and said something indistinctly — ^he 
didn't quite remember the quotation — about 
"a thankless child." 

^' That 's Shakespeare, I know," said Kate. 
^^ I Ve read part of ' Eang Lear,' but I 'm not 
thankless. Just ask yourself, papa, whether, in 
marrying Mr. Horton, of the City and Bays- 
water, I 've very much to thank you for ? It 's 
not such a brilliant lot; but I'm going to 
make the best of it for myself and you too. 
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if you 11 let me. I Ve asked Mr. Horton to 
do what he can for the boys, and he thinks 
before long he 11 get Reginald into Christ's 
Hospital — the dress is awfiil; but it doesn't 
much matter about a boy's looking a fright, 
as long as he gets on, I suppose — and he 11 do 
what he can for the others. That 's a great 
deal better, isn't it, than lending you fifty 
pounds every now and then to waste in cigars 
and billiards; and I don't deserve to be 
called Goneril, or Regan either, for that, do 
I ? You 've got Cordelia with you, only you 
don't know how to treat her ; but if you don't 
use Milly better, I '11 find a husband for her 
before long, and you may then have some 
right to think youself ill used." 

Then Kate left her father, and Mr. Randal 
subsided into brandy -and -water, and be- 
moaned his fate as he sipped, talking rather 
to himself than to Millicent, who sat by, ply- 
ing the never-ceasing needle with a patience 
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and persistence which made even Mrs. Bolte 
envy and admire her. 

It had been, at first, almost intolerable to. 
Millicent, with all her capacities for endur- 
ance, having to share a house with others. 
She could only see in Mrs. Bolte, at first, the 
very ideal of what she had read and heard 
of a London lodging-house landlady. ^It 
seemed the last sting to their poverty having 
to share a home with such a woman. But 
Mrs. Bolte improved upon acquaintance. 
Vulgar and under-bred she was, and would 
be to the end, but there were other things 
in her composition besides mere vulgarity. 
She had her troubles, as any one who saw 
Mr. Bolte might easily imagine, and she was 
fond of talking of her troubles, — poor soul ! 
it was the one indulgence of her toiling life. 
And Milly was an invaluable listener. Mrs, 
Bolte sang her praises to Mr. Leigh when she 
removed his tray or brought in his break- 
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fast. "IVe known many a lady, for my 
rooms isn't often empty, but never a one that 
would hear what one had to say as she does. 
She 's had her own share of trouble, I expect, 
and knows how to feel for others. I declare 
if it wasn't that I was used to Bolte and his 
ways, it would pretty well skeer the cap off 
my head to hear the old gentleman going on 
at her." 

MiUy had been a little frightened at Mr. 
Harold Leigh. He was very polite when 
they met on the stairs, bowed, and, after a 
time, exchanged a word or two— only a good 
morning or evening, as the case might be ; 
and then, hoping to propitiate Mr. Randal or 
amuse his daughter, volunteered the loan of 
different periodicals and magazines. Mr. 
Randal accepted these civilities, and thought 
he honoured Mr. Leigh by doing so. "A 
fellow that writes for his living — glad enough 
to be taken a little notice of, and has sense 
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enough to know a gentleman when he sees 
him." In Mr. Randal's case, Mr. Leigh knew, 
at any rate, when he did not see one. " Yes, 
you may let him send the Saturday — ^there 's 
sometimes a decent article in it — and Punch 
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and Fun, if he likes ; now and then there 's a 
woodcut worth looking at in them. And it 's 
always as well to be civil to people of Mr. 
Leigh's stamp. They're touchy and thin- 
skinned if one doesn't take a little notice of 
them." 

And so, by degrees, Mr. Randal brought 
himself to take a little notice of his fellow- 
lodger — in a superb, patronizing manner^ 
quite in accordance with the faded gentility 
and the air of the George the Fourth regime 
that hung about him. Nay, finding, fi:om 
some remarks in an illustrated paper, which 
Mr. Leigh had lent the boys, that he was a 
chess-player, he asked him into his room, and 
they had a game; and after this Harold Leigh 
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dropped in rather often when he had nothing 
else to do. Mr. Randal amused him, in his 
way, just as Mrs. Bolte did in hers, and he 
liked now and then to spend an hour with 
him, not only for the sake of the amusement 
to himself, but out of a little kindly chival- 
rous regard to Miss Randal, who did not 
amuse him at all. She was neither piquante 
nor pretty. She might be a good listener to 
Mrs. Bolte, but he owned that he liked a girl 
worth listening to in her turn. She was pale, 
quiet, and colourless, — just of the stuff, as he 
had told his sister, of which martyrs and 
victims are made, and, therefore, to be pitied 
and helped, if pity and help were possible. 
But martyrs and victims, in our every-day 
life, are dull people, and Miss Randal was, 
in Harold Leigh's opinion, no exception to 
the rule. Pity her as he might, and ply her 
tyrant with small courtesies as freely as he 
did, he would have liked her all the better 
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had her right to the palm of patient suflfering 
been less incontestable. Roses may have 
thorns, but they suit a girl's head better than 
palms, and victims, however saintly, are not 
half so attractive as certain sinners.. And 
then Mr. Harold Leigh thought of the splen- 
did vision he had seen in the passage for just 
a minute, and made up his mind that of thdt 
sinner, at least, he must see a little more 
before very long. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

"and so that's JOHN." 

Mrs. Horton had not encountered Mr. Leigh 
on the two or three occasions that she had 
visited Prospect Place ; but when she came 
there, unless she had something very special 
to say, she did not get out of her carriage. 
She fetched Milly for a drive, and sometimes 
brought her back, or took her home to 
dinner, if Milly could be persuaded to leave 
the boys and her stocking-mending for so 
long a time ; and there is no knowing how, 
long a period might have elapsed, and the 
desire of Mr. Leigh's heart regarding herself 
have remained unAilfiUed, had it not been 
for the good offices of Mrs. Ray. 

She called on MiUy, selecting a time 
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when Mr. Randal was likely to be absent ; 
and Kate^ hearing of her old schoolfellow 
and quondam teacher, announced her in- 
tention of renewing the acquaintance too, 
which intention MiUy, the next time she 
saw Mrs. Ray, communicated to her. 

" I shall be very glad to see Kate if she 
calls," said Mrs. Ray; "but I don't know 
that we shall get on too well together. She 
was always a princess ; she will be a great 
lady now, and great ladies are not at all in 
my way." 

But Kate called on Mrs. Ray. She had 
a kindly recollection of her, although two 
or three times, after Susie's return to the 
school, her wiU and Kate's had come into 
collision : for Miss Randal had not been 
the most obedient of pupils even to Madame 
Grosse, and to Susie Leigh, only an older 
girl than herself, it was not likely she would 
be very submissive. But their disputes had 
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been conducted with perfect good humour, 
on Susie's side, at least, and she had been 
so generally popular, that at last Kate had 
followed the current, and submittted, with 
a tolerable grace, to Miss Leigh's authority 
as a teacher. They had never been very 
intimate, for the few years' diflference be- 
tween them was a great disparity between 
school-girls; but Kate's remembrances of 
Susan Leigh were of something fresh^ 
genuine, and true — of a girl who had borne . 
her ill fortune bravely, and without a shadow 
of false shame ; and who had been, and was^ 
likely to be, in all respects, a contrast to the 
life she herself was leading, and the people 
with whom she was surrounded. • Her whole 
existence, just now, was as artificial as a 
florist's flower. She was fairly satisfied witk 
it ; but still it would be something to breathe,, 
now and then, freer air than that of a 
conservatory or a gas-lit drawing-room, 
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which, to Kate's imagining, seemed now her 
daily atmosphere. " Unless I am with 
Milly alone ; but if papa is with ns, I think 
of all I have read of bar-rooms and billiard- 
rooms, and fancy I am in one or the other. 
It will be almost as good as the hay-fields 
to come across Susie Leigh again." 

And so one fine morning, when Mrs. Ray 
was more busy than usual, — for the nurse 
was cleaning her nurseries, and, as there 
were but two maids, the cherubs had to 
be minded by their mamma, while that 
domestic was so engaged, — she saw a very 
well-appointed brougham stop before her 
pretty semi-detached villa, and out of it 
step Mrs. Horton, quite as well got-up, to 
say the least, as her brougham. 

"I'm in for it," said Mrs. Ray, as she 
dandled the baby, and told the other two 
cherubs to be quiet. And she looked round 
her little dining-room, littered with her own 
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work, baby's cradle, and children's toys, and 
smiled. " I expect this is a state of things 
not at all in Queen Kate's line. Ah ! you 
may look," she added, as she caught Kate's 
eyes taking a furtive glance up the whole 
front of the villa. " My windows are clean, 
and so are my blinds, and the Virginia 
creeper's a beauty. We keep the outside 
of the platter clean, at any rate, and the 
inside 's not so bad, is it, Toosleums, con- 
sidering how many of you small ones there 
are ? Charley, go on with your bricks ; 
Wopsey, play with your doll ; Popsey, my 
precious, lie down in your cradle, and go to 
sleep as hard and as fast as you can. There 
now, if I take up my mending, I'm in fit 
company trim to see anybody." 

Kate had glanced, with a little curiosity, 
at the outside of Leyden Villa, Mrs. Ray's 
residence; and if it fell far short of the 
splendours of Steuart House, her own resi- 
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dence, it was certainly as far beyond the 
dingy old-world gentility of Prospect Place. 
Indeed, the one thing which Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray had felt they could not economize in 
was house-rent. The doctor must have a 
good address and a good-looking house ; so 
that Leyden Villa, though larger than they 
required, and with a rent that made a sad 
hole in the tiny income which it took so 
many visits to sick beds to scrape together, 
had been taken. Mrs. Ray was a wonderful 
economist and an indefatigable housewife, 
and contrived to make two maids keep house 
and children in order ; and, working harder 
than either of them herself, her windows 
would, as she [said, bear looking at, and 
so would her blinds, as would pretty well 
everything else inside the home she ruled 
over. She had one great ambition which 
she set steadily before her — ^and she sewed 
and ironed, and practised a thousand name- 
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less little economies towards this end — and 
it was the acquisition of a brougham. 
Mr. Ray had to walk now at all hours and 
through all weathers, and Susie never could 
thoroughly enjoy her own fireside if she 
pictured him out in snow or rain. Some 
day, when the rent had assumed a less 
formidable proportion to their income, the 
brougham might be thought of; and she 
caught herself now looking wistfully at 
Kate's as it stood before the gate of her 
small garden. She was a little envious, that 
was the truth; but forgot to be so when 
Kate entered the room, and, holding out her 
hand, said,— 

" I hope you remember me, and are half 
as pleased as I am that I have found your 
whereabouts." 

^^I'm very pleased, indeed. I'm very 
glad to see you," said Susie, and honestly, 
too. 
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Kate was in one of her most charming 
ifits, and looked not only handsome, which 
she always did, but amiable, which she did 
not look always. The cherubs peered shyly 
at the visitor, but went on with their play, 
and the baby did its duty, and slept to the 
rocking of its mother's foot. 

" I 'm nurse," said Mrs. Ray, after a few 
minutes had been spent in desultory in- 
quiries and reminiscences. ^^It's nursery- 
cleaning day, and I have to mind the 
cherubs down here while it's done. I 
won't apologize for the litter they Ve made 
the room in; but some day you'll have 
little ones of your own, and then, though 
you may have more to wait on them than 
I have, you'll understand all about such 
matters." 

" I with two or three babies ! Heaven 
forbid!" cried Kate. This was just one 
of the possibilities of marriage which she 
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flhraxik bom oontemplatm^. ''I must say 
I nerer saw a wcfmaai IocJl more ihoioag^iljr 
in her elonent tiian voa do. Tou'yo 
taken to the r&le of niters J« fawoXLt as if 
yon were bom for it, bat I donbt my 
fitness iot the part. It isn't tiiat I distika 
diildren," she added, fiunkly, "bnt I don't 
understand them." 

" That woidd all come in time. Xow, I 
tiiink the children are the best part of 
matrimony. At any rate, it's wisest for 
me to think so, seeing how weQ provided 
I am already with them." 

^^Ah! but that was always the way. 
You were the best big girl that ever was. 
I remember when Milly and I, poor, forlorn 
little mites, first went to Madame Grosse's, 
what pity you took upon us; and even 
when I was so saucy — afterwards — ^^' 

"Afterwards — when I went back as 
teacher. Don't mind speaking about it,'^ 
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said Susie, " / don't. I remember you gave 
me plenty of trouble, but Milly made up 
for it all." 

" Ah ! poor MiUy ! I wish she was teacher 
at Madame Grosse's, or anywhere else. 
One has no right to trouble you with family 
affairs, but if you Ve seen papa, you can, 
of course,^ understand how things are with 
her." 

" Yes, I understand something of them," 
said Susie, gravely. ^^ I think your sister 
has harder lines that any one I know of." 

" If she could only marry ! But then 
Milly, somehow, does not seem just the 
girl to marry," said Kate, thoughtfully. 
" Papa's tyranny is something fearful, and 
unless she does marry — which I don't see 
much chance of — what escape is there for 
her ? " 

^^ Couldn't you have her to live with you ? 
We're on delicate ground; but, as you've 
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broached the subject, I suppose I may speak 
freely, and it does seem to me that an upper 
servant could do quite as much for your 
papa's comfort as your sister, and would 
certainly be treated much better ; while, as 
to the boys, they're simply being ruined 
for the want of a good school." 

" Yes, you are quite right, and I should 
like Milly with me very much ; but you must 
remember she is my sister, not Mr. Horton's, 
and I have no right to ask him to give even 
her a home. He will do what he can for 
the boys — and, considering all things, I'm 
sure he has been very good to papa ; but, you 
know, when a man marries he can't take a 
whole family on his shoulders.'' 

Kate's tone was simply a matter-of-course 
one. Her words were hard, but she had 
no idea of their hardness. She did not a^ee 
why Mr. Horton, because he had married her, 
should be expected to find a home for her 
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sister, or lend money, which was never to 
be repaid, to her father. After a fashion of 
her own, she really meant to do her duty 
by her husband, and that duty she thought 
consisted in not allowing him to be amerced 
too heavily by any of her relations. And 
Mr. Horton had not seemed too anxious to 
play a brother's part by Milly. She had 
altogether disappointed him. It certainly 
was not worth while to pay for a horse for 
her use. She would do him very little 
credit in Rotten Row, nor was she at all 
the sort of young lady for whom he would 
care very much about taking a private box 
at either of the Operas. He had said 
nothing of this to his wife ; but she quite 
understood him, and understood, too, that 
the idea which had once or twice crossed 
her mind, of asking him to allow her sister 
to reside with her, would not meet with 
his approval. Therefore, she would not ask 
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him, — he should never say that she had 
expected him to maintain her relations ; 
and, true to her peculiar sense of duty, she 
never blamed him, even in her thoughts, for 
his coldness towards Millicent, but took it 
all as part of the compact she had tacitly 
made when she married, and which she 
prided herself upon having, on the whole, 
fulfilled very well till now. 

But the hard tones grated on the ears of 
Susan Ray — a, woman who had made no 
other compact with her husband than the 
one before the altar, which her visitor had 
gone through as a matter of form, and 
thought a great deal less of than the un- 
spoken agreement she had mentally con- 
cluded. She looked at Kate keenly from 
her bright, brown eyes, and did not like 
altogether what she saw. The toilet was 
charming, the bonnet "a love!" and Mrs. 
Ray liked pretty toilets and loves of bonnets 
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as well as any woman living, but something 
indefinable in Kate's face and bearing 
annoyed her. She was playing, good-na- 
turedly enough, with Wopsey too, for Wopsey 
was pretty, and at present rejoiced in a 
clean face and pinafore ; and now and then,, 
when in a very gracious mood, Kate would 
play with a child much as she would with 
a spaniel; so she was letting Wopsey pull 
the fringe of her parasol as much as she 
pleased, and even half-opened and shut it 
for the amusement of the young lady. But 
Wopsey's mamma felt repelled, she knew 
not why, by her visitor; and, trying to 
combat the feeling of which she owned to* 
herself she ought to be ashamed, said, — 

"Don't tell me, Kate, that you wouldn't 
care to have a little one of your own I " 

" It would be a terrible nuisance," said 
Kate, gravely. " I never cared for children, 
and I don't think Mr. Horton does. Just look 
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at our boys! It may be all very well to 
have a baby, especially if one gets a good 
nurse; but fancy it's growing up into an- 
^other Norman." 

And then Susie, with whom every suc- 
cessive baby had been another blessing, 
looked, with a dismay that was almost 
comical, upon Kate, who, catching the ex- 
pression, laughed. 

" I 'm very frank, you see. I don't think 
^babies are the unmitigated blessings some 
people do, and I think those three boys of 
ours are terrible nuisances. Still, if I had a 
baby, I 'd try and do my duty by it ; and as 
to the boys, I don't think I 'm such a bad 
sister, though I don't expect Mr. Horton to 
forget that they 're only my brothers instead 
of his. And now I must go ; I Ve promised 
Milly a ride ; but I dare say when I call for 
lier I shall find that there is still some 
-stocking-mending to be done, or some letters 
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to copy for papa. I am so glad youVe^ 
looked her up. When will you come and 
look me up too? We're near neighbours,, 
and ought to see a great deal of each other." ' 
"We're near neighbours, but near in. 
nothing else," said Susie, frankly. "You 
and I have made very different ventures 
in the matrimonial market. John is one of 
the best creatures going, but he's only a 
very hard-working doctor, with a set of 
patients who don't pay particularly well, 
and he has to trudge through mud and 
mire to see them, with just the help of a 
cab once in a way, while you seem to have 
a carriage for your own use alone. Oh, 
dear ! how I envied you that carriage when 
I saw it draw up ! Not for my own sake, 
but for John's. I 'm very nearly the happiest 
— I think I should be quite the happiest 
woman in the world, if I once saw him withk 
such an equipage as that." 
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Very nearly the happiest ! And from the 
moment Elate had entered the room, she 
had been foil of pity for her — ^it looked so 
small ; and the cradle, the toys, and the work- 
basket made a litter that was distastefol in 
Kate's eyes, coming fresh, as they did, from 
her own well-appointed home, where no sign 
of children or of usefol needlework was ever 
to be seen. It was a pretty room, too, with 
a piano and a well-filled bookcase, and a 
very comfortable arm-chair for the master 
of the house ; and there were a few spring 
flowers, but they were cheap ones, and Kate 
did not care very much for wall-flowers, 
however sweet their smell; she had been 
mentally comparing her own lot with Susie 
Ray's, greatly to her own exaltation and 
comfort, and here was Susie vaunting her 
own happiness, and only envying Kate her 
brougham on her husband's account instead 
of her own. 
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Susie's keen eyes xinderstood the expres- 
sion of her visitor's face. "I dare say it 
seems odd to you, but I really don't think 
I 'm at all to be pitied, though I Ve to work 
harder than you dream of, and to economize 
in ways that would astonish you. Perhaps 
it's the babies — *The labour one delights 
in physics pain.' I'm sure that's true 
enough with me and my bairns ; and 
besides, I ought to make the best of things, 
knowing, as I did, that John and I should 
have an up-hill fight of it when we 
began. I told him it was imprudent 
when he asked me to marry so soon; but 
he said an unmarried doctor never made 
any way, — ^ladies wouldn't have him, and 
it's always ladies that make a medical 
man's practice, — ^he should never get on 
as a bachelor — ^he. felt that more and more 
every day; and as he was determined 
ijiever to have any one but me, if I 
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didn't have him he shouldn't get on at 
all. I knew what was before us, better, 
perhaps, than he did, but I let myself be 
persuaded. Madame Grosse was very kind, 
and I wasn't at all unhappy at the school ; 
still, there 's nothing like a home of one's own, 
and I'm happy enough in mine-perhaps, as 
I tell you, it's the babies, or perhaps it's 
John." 

'' I am sure I shall say so if I see him," 
said Kate, smiling ; but a dull sense of 
uneasiness, quite new to her, was creeping 
into her heart, as she wondered how it must 
feel to speak of one's husband with such a 
smile and in such a tone as Susie Ray spoke 
of hers. And Kate's wildest imaginings 
would have failed to realize the fact 
that so she could ever speak of Mr. 
Horton. 

^^I don't know that you will," said Susie 
Ray. ^^ John is John, and I love him dearly; 
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but he isn't handsome, and he isn't bril- 
liant, and I don't think that, apart from his 
profession, he 's particularly clever ; I don't 
know what there was about him, I 'm sure," 
she added, laughing, '^ to make me ready to 
begin housekeeping so rashly as I did ; I 've 
often wondered, but I never could find any- 
thing more to say in the matter than just 
this, that he had his own way, and did as he 
pleased, because I couldn't help myself. 
John's John, and I suppose that's all 
about it." 

^^Well, you'll come and see me, and 
bring John, too ? " said Kate, wistfiilly. She 
felt as if she must see a little more of this 
happy home interior, and of the two who had 
begun life with such a blissfiil disregard of 
all that she herself had considered the most 
important ingredient in matrimony. It had 
evidently been a love-match — what many 
people would have thought rather an impru- 
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dent one; and yet, in spite of narrow 
means, hard work out of doors for the hus- 
band and indoors for the wife, had so far 
turned out happily — so happily, that she 
felt it would take very little more to 
make her envy the busy little wife before 
her. '^ You '11 be sure and come ? " she asked, 
almost pleadingly. Of this new, strange 
kind of happiness, of which, until now, even 
while recognizing its possibility, she had 
always thought with a certain contempt, 
she felt that shp must see more, and so 
reiterated her request, 

" Yes, I '11 come — once, at least. I should 
like to see Mr. Horton. You know, 
Kate, we always expected great thingSt 
fipom your husband. And you needn't be 
afraid; I shan't disgrace you. I do keep 
a tidy silk for visiting ; and as to John, 
why, he can't afford to go ill dressed; so 
for once, at least, I think we may trust 
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ourselves in Steuart House. After that, 
rums verrons" 

And, as Kate was leaving Leyden Villa, 
Mr. Harold Leigh came up the pathway of 
the little garden, with his usual careless step 
and easy bearing. He was looking gayer 
and handsomer than ever, for he was flushed 
with good news, which he had come to tell 
his sister. As Kate took her place in her 
carriage, she saw him enter tho house like 
one who was at home in it, and, not 
knowing him, she imagined it was Mr. 
Eay she saw. 

^^And so that's John,'' she said, with a 
half sigh, as she leaned back in her carriage ; 
and the secret of Susie's happiness seemed 
no longer inexplicable, even with her slender 
means and many babies. She thought she 
could understand how any woman could 
speak of such a John as that with the smile 
and the tone which Mrs. Eay had used when 
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naming her husband. If that was John, she 
could quite comprehend how it was that 
Susie had been tempted to a step so rash as 
to enter on Leyden Villa and its responsi- 
bilities — Susie being Susie, and not herself, 
Kate Horton. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MR. HAEOLD LEIGH's HEROINE. 

Mr. Harold Leigh had come to tell his 
sister that he had been offered a permanent 
engagement on the staff of the Piccadilly. 
This would be a very pleasant addition to 
his income, and something sure, as Mrs. Ray- 
said, emphatically — something so sure, that 
after a bit, when the last item of that heavy 
incubus of debt had been cleared away, he 
might have some one else to look after his 
buttons than his sister. She hinted as much. 
*^ Not that I'm tired of the mending, RoUes — 
don't think that — though you wear out your 
things twice as fast as John ; but I do think 
it 's time you were settled — every man ought 
to be at your age, and I should uncommonly 
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like a sister. Couldn't you give me one in 
Miss Randal?" 

" She would look after my buttons, Susie — 
no fear of that ; but I don't think the haying^ 
one's buttons looked after should be the first 
consideration in the choice of a wife. But 
wasn't that her sister I met just as I left the 
house ? If so, can't you introduce me ? 
I'm doing my very hest pour f aire Vaimakle 
to Miss Randal and that intense old egotist, 
her father; in return, can't you make me 
known to this superb sister of hers ? " 

" She 's married, Rolles," said Mrs. Ray, 
wamingly. 

" I suppose so, through her not sharing 
the delights of Prospect Place, but a face 
like that is the whole world's property. No 
husband should be suffered to monopolize it ; 
and, to tell you the truth, even if a husband 
had such right of monopoly, I shouldn't care 
to be he. I could admire Miss Randal's. 
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sister for ever, but I should prefer doing so 
being at a safe distance.'' 

So far Mr. Harold Leigh spoke the truth. 
The two brief glimpses he had caught of Kate 
Horton had made him wish to know more 
of her ; but his wish was sheerly inspired by 
the admiration her beauty called forth. Once 
the fact of her marriage had been mentioned 
to him, he would have thought it an insult to 
his sister to have even denied the possibility 
of other feelings ; and, in fact, the idea of his 
ever entertaining them would never have 
occurred to himself. But he did admire 
Kate's face immensely, and he had a great 
wish to know more of her, simply as a study. 
Such a face, with its varying lights and 
shades, its fitful, changeful expression, must 
have a character of its own, and, just now, 
Mr. Leigh had his own reasons for wishing 
to study character. He was a little elated 
by his promotion to the staff of the Picca- 
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dillyy and it had occurred to him that a 
man who could write well enough to have 
such an appointment offered him might 
write well enough to produce a three- volume 
novel. At any rate, he would try ; he had 
been intending to try for the last ten years, 
but he had never had the time to spare till 
now. This new work would be regular and 
well paid — he should be better able than he 
had ever been yet to know what hours he 
could afford to set apart for his new scheme, 
without having his time and energies con- 
stantly exhausted by so many conflicting 
claims upon them. He was very sanguine 
about this new scheme ; but it was his nature 
to be sanguine about everything : plenty of 
people wrote novels, and a great deal of 
rubbish was printed, as Mr. Leigh, who, 
in his time, had reviewed a few with his 
usual severity, knew to his cost; but still 
the position of a popular novelist was a suf- 
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ficiently enviable one, and Mr. Leigh thought 
that it was in him to attain such a position. 
And, like an omen of success, here was his 
heroine ready to his hand, if he could only 
get to know a little more of her, and study 
her at his leisure. 

Sanguine as he was about his novel, he 
was troubled with a little shyness in the 
matter, and so did not think it expedient to 
tell his sister why it was he wished to study 
Mrs. Horton. But it was not the first time 
similar requests had been made by him to 
Mrs. Ray, and she was always very indul- 
gent to her brother's flirtations ; and thus it 
came to pass that, in the next few months, 
Mr. Leigh saw quite as much of his beautifiil 
model as was at all necessary for aesthetic 
purposes; and it may be as well here to state 
that, in spite of such opportunities, the novel 
was a failure. 

It was printed and published — nay, he 
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even got a small cheque for it — we need not 
care about its amount, but it did not reach 
to three figures, — and then it was reviewed, 
and handled very hardly ; years ^ after, Mr. 
Harold Leigh was candid enough to say, not 
a bit more hardly than it deserved. One 
'weekly paper, published on the last day of the 
week, handled it as hardly as if it had been a 
woman's. Mr. Leigh had not sent his off- 
spring into the world under his own name, 
but had assumed a nom de plume of a hybrid 
nature, so that possibly the Weekly Scourge 
might have had some doubts as to the sex of 
the author of ^ Vivian.' Mr. Harold Leigh 
winced when he read the article — it was 
a long one, too — ^his flagellation had taken 
a considerable time to inflict. "They Ve 
pitched it into me uncommonly,'' he said, 
with a rueful face. "I wonder if all the 
poor devils that I've pitched into in my 
time felt as queer as I do about it?" He 
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read this article three times over — it was the 
worst attack he had had ; and then he folded 
part of it into a spill, and, lighting his 
pipe, sat and smoked for an hour, at the end 
of which time he felt in a somewhat more- 
Christian frame of mind as regarded the 
writer, and rose, and went about his daily 
work as imperturbably as ever. 

But his first book was his last. He had 
found that to write a good novel was 
harder work than he had thought for — the 
third volume had hung terribly on his hands,, 
and the heroine, from whom he had hoped 
so much, had become, by this time, a female 
Frankenstein. He didn't know what to do 
with her, so, half-way through the third 
volume, he made her poison herself, and, 
after that, had found the weariness of drag- 
ging on to the end so great, that two or 
three times he had been tempted to throw 
down the pen in disgust. However, he 
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laboured on, and the end was a failure. 
Novel-writing was not his forte. He could 
write capital leading articles, very clever 
little magazine stories, and his "padding" 
was always as readable as padding well 
<50uld be; but the three voliunes were too 
much for him. He should never make 
Trollope look to his laurels, nor Bulwer, 
who was living then, see his fame surpassed ; 
but, as he said, with a shrug and a smile, the 
critic's office, at least, remained to him. 
What a comfort it was to feel that he could, 
at least, wield the scourge in his turn ! 

But all this was months afterwards, and, 
during the progress of his novel, Mr. Leigh 
had something else to do than just study the 
character of its heroine. But still this study 
threw him into closer contact with her than 
might otherwise have been the case; and, 
study as hard as he would, Mr. Harold Leigh, 
^t the completion of his book (when he thought 
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he had mastered every turn and shade of Mrs. 
Horton's idiosyncrasy, all its sleepy energies, 
its latent powers) was still utterly ignorant of 
one strong motive force, which, indeed, had 
been hidden from herself imtil now. He 
had painted a woman without the power of 
loving, — self- contained and self-suflScing, 
older, harder than her years, — ^whose sole 
charms were her beauty and her grace. It 
was no wonder that his novel failed. Thisy 
after all, was not Kate Horton. He thought 
that she would charm his readers just as she 
charmed him, by the witchery of her face 
and the charm of her manner. But he failed 
to reproduce these, and, on the whole, his 

heroine was rather more than a monster — 
she was a bore — and Kate was never that in 
real life. And it was not Kate that he re- 
produced, but simply an imaginary likeness 
of her: and all the while that he thought 
he knew her best, that strong motive force 
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of whicli I haye spoken was increasing and 
developing, equally to Kate's wonderment 
and her misery. She had never dreamed of 
the possibility of her loving, and that had 
come upon her which proved her just as 
weak and as strong as any other woman. 
And Mr. Harold Leigh — wise man — ^knew 
nothing of this change in the heroine whom 
he thought he imderstood so thoroughly. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



MILLICENT DISQUIETED. 



Hr. Harold Leigh's improved prospects did 
not tempt him to leave Prospect Place. He 
had got used to Mrs. Bolte, he told his sister, 
who would have had him at once look out 
for lodgings where the landlady would have 
a keener eye for dust, and keep a full-sized 
Tiand-maiden. But Mr. Leigh did not care 
to leave. By this time, he said, he was as 
accustomed to the dust as he was to Mrs. 
Bolte, and, on the whole, both suited him. 
A. landlady with too great a regard to tidi- 
ness would have been insufferable to one 
with his habits. He might keep his papers 
where he pleased, sure that Mrs. Bolte would 
aiot meddle with them ; come home when he 
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liked, have his meals at what hour he would, 
and she never complained. He owned that 
let him order his dinner at what hour he 
would, it was sure to arrive an hour later ; 
but if Mrs. Bolte never found fault with his 
irregularities, he was bound to condone hers. 
He gave his sister these reasons, although 
they were not quite the real ones. But he 
deceived her unintentionally, for he was as 
much deceived himself. After all, he was a 
better man than he thought for. Under that 
careless, easy nature of his, there was an 
amount of kindliness greater than he knew 
himself. He pitied his landlady, with her 
sottish lout of a husband; he forgave the 
woman's shrewishness, her dirt, her bad 
cooking — nay, even her ugliness — when he 
remembered the long, toilsome suflfering that 
she called life. And he pitied, but after a 
more respectful fashion, the girl in the par- 
lours below him, with the gentlemanly brute 
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for her father, and those rough untamed 
boys for her brothers. And perhaps this 
double pity had more to do with his remain- 
ing in his lodgings than even he was aware 
of. He got on very well with the boys ; took 
them to the theatres once or twice ; and he 
lent Millicent books which he thought might 
suit her, and which she read, though she sat 
up half the night to do so. She never told 
him that, and he would never have given 
her credit for doing it. She answered 
him shyly and quietly when he spoke of 
them, for her father was present ; and to 
have told any one before him what she 
thought of Tennyson and Browning, would 
have been simply impossible. Then, after 
a while, he saw a little of his heroine, Mrs, 
Ray asking him to a small festivity which 
Kate and Mr. Horton honoured with their 
presence. 

It was a very small festivity, indeed — their 
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hospitalities were limited at Leyden Villa — 
and Mr. Horton played the great man of the 
evening, to his own satisfaction, if not to 
Kate's. He talked large — ^very large, indeed 
— to his host and to his father-in-law, whom 
Mrs. Kay had invited, as well as Millicent ; 
and he tried to talk large to Mr. Harold 
Leigh, about people whom Mr. Leigh knew ^ 
a great deal better than he did, and, finding 
that was the case, he altered his tone alto- 
gether, and was content to hear Mr. Leigh 
talk in his turn, which he did exceedingly 
well. 

There were three or four people present 
besides, so as to prevent its seeming a mere 
gathering of the two families, and these 
people were pleasant, bright, and clever — 
totally different, Kate felt, from those she 
gathered round her in her own house. But 
after a time Mr. Harold Leigh engrossed 
her. He had come there to study, and he 
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was making the most of his opportunity. She 
was looking very charming, and her dress 
pleased him. Mr. Harold Leigh liked well- 
dressed women — he would have paid his 
homage to Venus herself all the more readily 
if she did her milliner credit. He had been 
longing for an opportunity of getting her 
into talk, — ^before he began his heroine's 
portrait he must hear her speak: he felt 
sure that if Kate chose to talk she would 
talk well — but this was denied him; Mr. 
Horton monopolized him too completely; 
but he had, at least, the satisfaction of seeing 
that his model studied him in her turn. He 
was not a particularly vain man — considering 
how bent all women were upon spoiling him, 
it was really wonderful how very little vanity 
he possessed ; but it was no new thing to him 
to see a woman's eyes bent on him with the 
pleased interest that Kate Horton's showed 
— all that was new in the matter was the 
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beauty of the eyes that now looked on 
him. 

"A little more self-forgetful than I 
thought; finds it possible to appreciate 
other people's deservings," thought Mr. 
Leigh. " I should like to see her in her 
own home. As a daughter, I don't think 
Mrs. Horton errs on the side of duty. I 
wonder how she is as a wife." 

And this evening Mr. Leigh had been so 
engrossed by the study of his heroine, that 
he had almost forgotten the existence of her 
sister. Well, that was surely pardonable. 
He did his duty by the victim ; he really 
meant to be kind to her, and he was sure 
that he carried out his intentions. But just 
now this was not the time to think of 
victims. There were his heroine and her 
husband to think of, and the poor little 
pale-faced victim must forgive his passing 
her over for once. But Millicent Kandal 
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also had something else to do that night 
than think herself ill used or neglected. It 
was just a new era in her life. She had 
never met such people as these before. 
There was an artist, rising into fame if not 
into wealth, and acquainted with other 
artists, the fame of whose productions had, 
now and then, reached even Barleigh ; there 
was a promising young litterateur; and the 
other guests were each indirectly connected 
with art. Every one had something to say, 
which, if not very brilliant, and certainly 
not very profound, was at least fresh, clever, 
and often sparkling. And all these years 
this quiet girl had lived at Barleigh, and 
known nothing of the things these people 
were talking about, nor even dreamed there 
were such people in the world. In spite of 
that definition of her which Mr. Leigh had 
once given his sister, as " excessively good, 
and just a little stupid," she was wicked 
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enough and clever enough to enjoy and 
understand all she heard fully as much as 
her superb and more spirituel sister, perhaps 
more, for some of Mr. Towers's pleasantest 
friends had been not altogether dissimilar 
to these of Mr. Ray's ; so that this atmo- 
sphere, so new to Millicent, was not quite 
strange to Mrs. Horton, and, this especial 
evening, Mr. Harold Leigh claimed her 
attention. She had found it a great relief — 
she did not care to ask herself why — to learn 
that he was not " John," after all. It ought 
to have mattered very little to her that he 
was Susie's brother instead of her husband ; 
but she was certainly very pleased at it. 
^^ Married men were generally stupid," she 
said to herself, " and didn't care to amuse 
any one ; or, if they could and would amuse 
people, their wives were sure to be jealous"; 
and, to do Kate justice, the pleasure of 
making another woman jealous was incom- 
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prehensible to her. She had not one spice 
of coquetry in her composition. She liked 
homage — well, much as a queen may like 
it; it was her due, and she received it 
accordingly ; and she was aware of her 
• beauty as she was of her height, and not 
a bit more proud of it than she was of Mr. 
Horton's money. The beauty and the wealth 
were solid advantages, and Kate appreciated 
them to the full, but she was much too 
proud a woman to be very vain of either ; 
therefore, as far as she knew at present, 
her only gratification in the fact of Mr. 
Leigh's being still unmarried was that 
no one woman had a right to mono- 
polize him, and, from what she saw of 
him, he was altogether too nice to be so 
monopolized. 

Once, in the course of the evening. Miss 
Millicent Kandal had some uneasy mis- 
givings. She was enjoying herself very 
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thoroughly, and it occurred to her that it 
was not altogether right so to enjoy herself ; 
or, at least, that frequent indulgence in such 
enjoyments would not be altogether permis- 
sible to her. They might be very well as 
relaxations now, but they would be a very 
poor preparation for that life in the wilds of 
Canada which she had promised Harry 
Corder to share with him. And then she 
wondered, a little more uneasily, how he 
would have liked these people; above all, 
what he would have found to say to Mr. 
Harold Leigh, or Mr. Leigh to him. And 
this was not altogether a pleasant thought. 
She liked Mr. Leigh very much, and was 
very grateful for a thousand little delicate, 
thoughtful kindnesses that he was constantly 
practising, and she did not at all agree in 
Kate's estimation of Harry Corder as 
** commonplace"; but something told her 
that if the two men were thrown together 
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it would not be to the advantage of her 
intended. 

Well, such relaxations were not likely to 
come often in her way; and, though Mr. 
Leigh did come in her way daily, this was 
the first time she had seen him under 
circumstances calculated to call forth com- 
parisons disadvantageous to that young 
settler in the woods who was toiling to make 
a home for her. Susie would not be likely 
to ask her again very soon, and she should 
go back to her little economies and petty 
cares none the worse for this brief 
glimpse into a brighter state of things. 
Only by-and-by, when she had a home 
of her own like Susie's, how more than 
nice it would be to have such people round 
her. 

But neither artists nor litterateurs would 
come out to the far wilds, and Millicent 
Randal felt like a guilty thing as she 
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pictured to herself in what manner, if they 
did, Harry Corder would play the host to 
them. 

Kate Horton had had a little curiosity 
respecting her host, — ^the man for whom 
Susie Leigh — ^the brightest, cleverest girl at 
Madame Grosse's, suspected, too, of a ten- 
dency to rhyme, and a predilection for 
everything that was grand, heroic, and 
altogether out of the common way — ^had 
been content to settle down in Leyden Villa, 
with its tiny income and its many cares. 
When she had caught a glimpse of Mr. 
Leigh's handsome face and gallant bearing, 
she thought she had understood how it 
was that for such a " John " his wife had 
embraced a fate that seemed to belie all the 
promise of her girlhood. But she did not 
understand it at all now. Mr. Ray was a 
quiet, grave young man, who was called out 
in the course of the evening to a patient, 
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much to Susie's annoyance, and came back 
looking grave and anxious for a time, till 
his duties as a host engrossed him. He was 
not particularly clever, to judge by what he 
said ; and whatever he might be as a medical 
'man, was, in Kate's opinion, a matter that 
concerned his patients much more than his 
wife. He was certainly not brilliant in 
society. He appeared well bred, but he 
was to all appearance slow, tame, and dull. 
The only redeeming quality about him was 
that he was very much in love with his 
bright little wife ; but then, as Kate argued, 
a woman was not bound to fall in love with 
a man because he did with her. There 
was certainly nothing in Mr. Ray, in her 
opinion, to account for the readiness with 
which Susie had embraced her position, and 
its unenviable responsibilities as the mistress 
of Leyden Villa. 

Mr. Horton was very well pleased with 
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his evening. He had been amused. The 
people belonging to his own set were richer, 
and, compared to their entertainments, the 
little affair at Leyden Villa was like the 
burning of a wax candle to the gas-lit 
chandelier of a theatre. But his own set 
was a dull one ; he was rather tired of it, 
and a little inclined to suspect it of vul- 
garity. And these people, at any rate, 
were neither dull nor vulgar. And he liked 
Mr. Harold Leigh, and told his wife that 
at the next dinner they gave he should 
like to see him and the Rays, — " When, 
at any rate, we will give them a glass of 
decent wine ; that was awful stuff Ray 
brought out." 

" It wasnH very good," said Kate ; " but, 
at any rate, he neither praised it nor boasted 
of the price." 

" I don't see how he could have the face 
to do either," said Mr. Horton. " It tasted 
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like the washings of his own bottles, and 
cost, I suppose, five-and-twenty shillings a 
dozen." 

" K it had cost a hundred," retorted 
Kate, '^I don't think Mr. Ray would have 
said a word about its value; and I don't 
think, myself, wine tastes any the better 
when your host reminds you exactly how 
much each glass you drink has stood 
him in." 

And Mr. Horton knew that this little 
flick was meant for him, and kept a sulky 
silence till they arrived home; but, not- 
withstanding, he brought out his best wine 
the day Harold Leigh and the Rays dined 
with him, and took care to let them know 
how much it had cost him, the number of 
years he had had it in bottle, and the 
increase of value it had gained by being so 
kept. Had he not so spoken, the gorgeous 
feast he had spread would have lost half 
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its value in his eyes. What was the 
use, he would have felt, of feeding people 
at the rate of a guinea a head if they 
thought it only cost you nineteen and 
sixpence ? 
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CHAPTER X. 



STRICKEN DOWN. 



Mr. Harold Leigh very readily accepted the 
invitation to dine at Steuart House, which 
he received a fortnight later. He had not 
done much to his novel as yet, but he had 
lately been very hard at work on other 
matters, as well as those connected with the 
Dmrnal and the Piccadilly; and the result 
was, that at last the load of debt had been 
cleared off, and he was ready to start, as he 
expressed it, with a clean score. He had 
something like leisure before him now ; the 
Diurnal would claim so many hours a day, 
the Piccadilly so many a week ; but the rest 
would be his own, and he should be enabled 
to make good progress with his work. And 
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here was this invitation at the very time 
when it would be most useful — quite an omen 
of good in this new phase of his career ; 
and he made up his mind to go that evening, 
when his day's work was over, to tell his 
sister that he was at last a jfree man, and 
that Mr. Horton was ahout to celebrate this 
freedom by a banquet in his honour. Good 
news or bad, he must always communicate 
it to Susie ; but he did not intend to acquaint 
her, as yet, with his projected novel. Time 
enough for that when its success was assured ; 
but he must go and show her the last receipt, 
and then this invitation, which had come in 
as if to felicitate him on his victory over the 
giant debt. 

He was as light-hearted as a boy, and 
disposed to be on the best terms with every 
one, even those disturbers of his peace, 
the young Randals. Reginald and Walter 
were passing by his open door, and he 
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called them in, and told them he had 
orders for three for the new burlesque at 
"the Strand," and they might go, if they 
pleased, with him the next evening. " And 
if you're specially good fellows till to- 
morrow night, and will remember that 
staircases were not originally built for 
racecourses, and that there may be other 
places than the room over my head in 
which to practise boxing, I '11 stand supper 
afterwards — lobsters and bottled stout — at 
a famous oyster-shop I know of." 

The boys fairly grinned with delight. 
The supper was even more than the play. 
Mr. Leigh was treating them not like 
gentlemen, but men, and they felt flat- 
tered accordingly. "I'll keep Snooks 
and the Weazel quiet," said Reginald, re- 
assuringly. " Don't you be afraid, Mr. 

Leigh." 

Mr. Leigh closed his door, and sat down 
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to work. He would, at least, get through 
one chapter before the evening. He had 
the prospect of a little quiet before him. 
Pens, ink, and a quire of paper in its 
tempting whiteness spread before him, he 
felt, too, in the humour for work, — in that 
happy mood when the pen seems to run ofi 
itself, and the very ink to be in sympathy 
with the writer's thoughts; and with the 
promise of a lobster-supper before them, 
those boys would surely be at peace for the 
remainder of the day. He had forgotten 
there were three boys to be dealt with, 
and he had only bribed two. He had just 
dipped his pen in the inkstand, drawn his 
paper a little nearer to him, when a cry, 
loud, steady, and prolonged, and close to 
his door, startled him. 

Then he heard Reginald's voice, — ^^I'll 
punch your head if you don't leave off ! '' 

^^ I vote for bumping him all the way to 
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liis room," said Walter, ^Hhen chuck him 
on the bed, strap him down, and leave 
him, — ^little beggar ! To think of our losing 
the chance of the play for him." 

Mr. Harold Leigh opened his door, and 
on the lower stair, opposite, sat Norman, 
with his mouth wide open, his handkerchief 
in his hand, his nose bleeding, and his eyes 
streaming. Norman was roaring — steadily, 
persistently roaring, with the full force of 
his lungs ; and he roared louder still when 
he saw Mr. Leigh, and judged by his looks 
that he was asking the reason of his tears. 
As to hearing anything when Norman 
opened his mouth to proclaim his wrongs, 
nothing short of an earthquake would have 
made itself audible. 

'' Nice lads, very ! " said Mr. Leigh, 
looking from one to the other. '' Come into 
my room and tell me all about it." 

Reginald and Walter understood his 
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gestures, and followed him. Norman thought 
it might be as well to do so too. There 
was nothing to be gained by sitting on the 
stairs, and there might be by going inta 
Mr. Leigh's room. But he judged it wisest 
to let his outcries subside into sobs, in order 
that "he might hear of anything to his 
advantage." Then he seated himself at the 
extreme edge of a chair, and, with a great 
parade of his hjandkerchief, wiped first his 
nose and then his eyes, and thereby made 
his face in a worse plight than ever, after 
which he waited composedly to hear what 
Mr. Leigh had to say. 

That gentleman looked on the fair, white 
paper with not a single word yet written on 
it, only a blot caused by his dropping his 
pen suddenly when Norman's voice broke on 
his ear. If things went on like this, how 
should he progress with his novel ? With a 
half-groan, he turned to Reginald. " Didn't 
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you promise me to keep quiet till to-morrow 
evening, if I would take you to ^ the Strand' ? 
and is this the way you keep your word, 
:fighting one another, and making your small 
•brother's nose bleed ? " 

" Snooks's nose never counts for anything," 
«aid Reginald. " The least touch sets that 
off; and I was obliged to thrash him just 
to teach him that you wanted to be quiet, 
I 'm sure I did my best to keep him still; 
but the more I leathered him, the more he 
roared. If you like, Mr. Leigh, we '11 take 
lim down to the back kitchen, and finish 
Idm off there. You '11 never hear him if 
we shut the door." 

" But I don't myself see any necessity to 
thrash Norman at all," said Mr. Leigh ; ^^and 
:if I'm not mistaken, Norman doesn't see it 
-either." 

" Don't you ? " shouted Reginald and 
Walter, in one breath. " The young 
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sneak howled when we told him you were 
going to treat ns to * the Strand/ and jsaid 
he didn't see the sense of keeping still just 
hecause we were going — ^^ 

" And because you were not going your- 
self, my young Mend/' said Mr. Leigh. 
" You most disinterested of small boys ! I 
had intended to have franked you and the 
others to Madame Tussaud's. But not one 
bit of wax-work shall you see if you don't 
keep still for the next ten days. Ten days, 
mind. This is Monday. Come to me, all 
of you, on Thursday week, and if, during 
that time, I've had perfect stillness on the 
stairs and over my head, and if Mrs. Bolte 
gives me a good report of you — how ever 
that hard-working woman tolerates you in 
^he house, is more than I can imagine — I 'U 
stand treat. Is it a bargain ? Norman isn't to 
howl, and his nose is to be respected aU the 
more on account of its tenderness, and there '& 
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to be perfect silence on the stairs and over 
my head." 

^^ Chamber of Horrors, if we go to Tus- 
saud's ? " asked Reginald, who did not in- 
tend his ten days' silence to be bought too 
cheaply. 

Mr. Leigh nodded assent. '^ You'll all of 
you have the nightmare after it ; but that 's 
your affair, not mine." 

" But ain't I to go to ' the Strand,' as 
well ? " asked Norman. 

'' No," said Mr. Leigh, firmly; " and if you 
grumble you shan't go to Madame Tussaud's 
either. However, as some compensation, 
here's a shilling; spend it at the nearest 
pastrycook's ; and if you could invest it so as 
to be ill all day to-morrow, what a blessing 
it would be to every one in the house, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, yourself! And now be 
off, you three young fratricides; and re- 
member, if you're bent on murdering one 
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another, you 're to do it out of my hear- 
ing." 

When he had closed his door, and was 
again alone, he drew his paper once more 
close to him. "I wonder, by the time 
I 've completed this, how much it will have 
cost me for sheer peace and quiet. My 
model will he an expensive one, and I shall 
lose half my chance of studying her if I 
leave the vicinity of her amiable brothers. 
There goes the door. Norman 's off to the 
pastrycook's. Let 's hope he '11 have a bilious 
attack to-morrow." 

Mr. Leigh had written half-a-dozen lines, 
when he heard a knock at his door, and, in 
answer to an impatient '' Come in," Mrs. 
Bolte entered. He almost gave up his task 
in despair. Such a price as he was paying 
those boys for quietness, and here was this 
woman bent on breaking it! She looked 
intensely, desperately earnest — he had seen 
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that look twice before; once, when the 
kitchen chimney had caught fire, and once, 
when a Sarah Ann had departed in the midst 
of a monthly wash, without a moment's 
notice; and he knew that Mrs. Bolte had 
something to tell, the telling of which would 
not be at all favourable to the peaceful flow 
of his ideas in the current into which he 
had just directed them. He laid down his 
pen with an impatient groan — there was an 
end of work for this day ; and he looked 
up to his landlady with a fretfulness that 
an author, at least, would imderstand and 
forgive. 

^^It's no good a lookin' like that, Mr. 
Leigh," she said, in answer to his face, 
^^It's bad enough to be hindered in one's 
work, as I know when Sarah Ann's out 
on an errand, an' I'm called away a dozen 
times to the door. I wouldn't hinder you, 
Mr. Leigh, for I never like hinderin' myself, 
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but one must have some one to consult 
when a responsibility's laid on one's 
shoulders ; an', as you know very well, it 's 
no good my ever lookin' to Bolte for advice. 
So, as you do seem to take an interest in 
the parlours, which it 's only natural a 
single gentleman should do, when there 's a 
young lady in the case, I Ve come to ask 
you what had best be done with the old 
gentleman. He 's taken mortal bad, an' my 
belief is it's p'ralsis, and the young lady 
says it 's a fit, but she owns he 's never had 
one like it before, an' to my thinking, unless 
he's well looked to, he'll never have an- 
other, which will be no great loss to her, 
poor thing ; still, a father's a father, even if 
he doesn't always behave himself just as 
he should." 

^^I suppose you mean to tell me that 
Mr. Randal is taken ill, and that you think 
it's an attack of paralysis?" said Mr. 
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Leigh, condensing Mrs. Bolte's long mono- 
logue. 

^^ That 's about it, sir, — taken in the front 
parlour just after dinner ; an' the poor dear 
rung for me, an' asked me, lookin' as white^ 
as the cloth, what I thought ailed him ; an' 
when I 'd tried salts an' vinegar, an' slapped 
his hands, an' burnt feathers, I thought I 
had better come to you. Bolte 's a smokin' 
his pipe, an' it's no good, as I said, ever 
goin' to him, even if he hadn't just had hi» 
dinner-beer." 

Mr. Leigh was downstairs, and at the 
door of the front parlour, before Mrs. Bolte 
had concluded her last speech. He knocked^ 
and Millicent Randal's voice bade him enter.. 
She turned to him eagerly. This new 
trouble which had come upon her brought 
with it such a desolate sense of helplessness, 
that even Mrs. Bolte's presence had been 
welcome. But Mr. Leigh had, in many 
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ways, shown himself so kind, so considerate, 
;S0 reliable^ — and there is no quaKty a 
woman prizes more in a man, — ^that his 
presence was an inexpressible relief. And 
it was the first time in all her life that she 
had ever felt the blessed sense of having 
another to look to in time of great emer- 
gency ; and something in Harold Leigh's 
face and tone would have told her, if she 
had not known it before, that she had one 
to look to now who would not fail her in 
her need. 

He was earnest and sobered in a moment 
— another man altogether to what he had 
been five minutes ago upstairs. One look at 
the prostrate figure on the sofa, living, but 
such a ghastly mockery of life, was enough. 
Here he was, called in a moment from the 
world of fiction, with its mimic joys and 
sorrows, to confront one of the dreariest and 
saddest realities it had been ever given him 
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to witness. He went up to Mr. Randal, took 

up the nerveless fingers and the heavy arm, 

looked at him intently, and then turned to 

his daughter. " How long since ?" 

'^ Not a quarter of an hour. It was just 

after dinner ; he complained of feeling fidnt, 

and said he would lie down ; and when Mrs. 

Bolte had cleared away, I turned to look 

at him — and — ^and — oh! what had I better 

do?" 

_ _ » 

She broke down — ^the rarest thing in the 

world for Millicent Randal — ^and burst into 

tears. Mr. Leigh liked her aU the better for 

her crying : she had appeared to him always 

so impassive before — a victim, certainly, 

but without either sense to feel or spirit to 

resent her wrongs. Her very goodness had 

annoyed him. Did she feel, did she suffer, 

he had asked himself — ^this meek-feced, low* 

voiced creature, who seemed bom to be 

tyrannized over by brothers and father, and 
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accept her doom as if she knew herself fit for 
nothing better ? Her tears satisfied him that 
«he had, at least, some sensibilities like other 
women — ^her tears, and the pitiful helplessness 
of the tone in which she reiterated, " What 
^hall I do ? — oh, Mr. Leigh, what shall I do ?" 

'^ You must have a doctor, of course," said 
Barold Leigh. " Have you fixed on any 
medical attendant as yet ? if not, should you 
like my brother-in-law ? He 's a good fellow, 
and clever, and would be better, perhaps, 
than an utter stranger. Shall I go and fetch 
him ?" 

" If you would," was the eager answer. 
Here was something to be done, and some 
one to do it. What a relief even that seemed 
from the vague bewilderment of the first 
^hock. 

^^ And you^d better have a bed got ready 
in the next room. Fortunately, there are 
Jolding-doors," said Mr. Leigh. " It will be 
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impossible to move Mr. Randal upstairs in 
his present state. 1 11 send Mrs. Bolte to you, 
and you can give her your directions." 

It was a comfort even to have Mrs. Bolte, 
and to feel the necessity of h'elping her 
arrange the sofa-bed in the back -parlour 
into a couch for the invalid. Anything al- 
most was better, as Mr. Leigh knew, than 
sitting there with the ghastly, distorted 
creature, who, but an hour before, had been 
in the full exercise of his wonted tyranny 
over her. Would he ever so tyrannize again ? 
Would he ever open his lips to utter those 
taunts to which she had been so long accus- 
tomed ? Would he live to sneer at, and mock, 
and goad her, as he had done for years ; or 
would this dreadful dumbness of lips that 
still breathed, this fixed, unmeaning stare of 
eyes that yet were living, be the end of all 
Out of the prison which had so suddenly 
closed around him, was there to be but one 
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outlet, and that the grave ? She was thank- 
ful, as such thoughts and questions came 
crowding on her, that Mrs. Bolte was there 
with her homely condolences and sympathy, 
and that Mr. Leigh had left her a task to 
fulfil. 

Mr. Ray was at home, fortunately, and 
came hurrying down. It was a case of 
paralysis of the worst kind ; he did not say 
this quite as plainly to Millicent, but he did 
to his brother-in-law. There was no hope — 
none ; a few months more or less, and all 
would be over. '^ It must have been coming 
on for some time ; and, from what I have 
heard of Mr. Randal's habits, it 's only to he 
wondered that that or delirium tremens has 
not overtaken him before." 

" Well, this is the quietest way of going 
out of the world," said Harold Leigh; ^' and 
that 's a desirable thing, for the poor girPs 
sake. Can't you send Susie to her ? I 
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don't think Mrs. Horton is much to be 
counted upon in an emergency like this." 

Susie came, helpful, sympathizing, and 
efficient — ^taking possession of Millicent and 
the patient, and things in general, as if 
the management of all rightly devolved upon 
her. She even hushed the boys into silence. 
On their return from the confectioner's with 
mouths and hands sticky with toflfee and 
hardbake, they had been almost stunned by 
the news into something like quietness ; but 
this did not last long. It is so difficult for 
the robust animal nature of a boy to realize 
death or sickness. There was an outbreak 
before long ; the two younger ones combined 
against their common tyrant, Reginald, who 
retreated into a comer, and kept them at 
bay with a small round table. Susie sent 
Reginald to her own house with a message, 
and intimated that he had better wait there 
till she came. Then she scolded the younger 
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ones, bade them perform their very neces- 
sary ablutions, despatched Walter to his 
sister's, and found, for Norman, an amusing 
book from her brother's stores. And before 
long, Mr. and Mrs. Horton came, as, under the 
circumstances, it was only right they should. 
Mr. Horton looked as sorry as decency 
required that he should look, but he ex- 
pressed quite as much regret for the patient's 
illness having occurred in such a place as at 
the illness itself. And he talked very largely, 
for the edification of Mrs. Ray aud Mr. Leigh, 
who were in the front parlour when he came, 
of the pity it was that this had not occurred 
at The Grange, " where the regular medical 
attendants of the family could have been 
called in at once." He had forgotten, or 
chose to appear to forget, that Mr. Leigh 
himself lived at Prospect Place; and the 
disgust he expressed at Mr. Randal's choice 
of such a locality for his residence was 
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superb. He had begun life in a locality 
compared to which Prospect Place was a 
small Belgravia ; but that was all forgotten 
now, — the butterfly had emerged from the 
chrysalis to better purpose than to recall 
its former ignoble state, and it really would 
have been very hard for any one, seeing this 
particular butterfly in its lofty flights, to 
realize the fact of what a very insignificant 
chrysalis it had once been. 

To hear Mr. Horton talk, one might have 
imaginedjthat Mr. Randal, in his own home, 
had had a regularly appointed medical prac- 
titioner in daily attendance; and that the 
chief physicians of the county were in the 
habit of making the health of the Randal 
family their principal concern. According 
to him, his father-in-law was a king, amusing 
himself by playing incognito for a little time, 
only the pity of it. was that he should have 
deigned to play incognito in such a poor 
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locale as Prospect Place. That was what 
Mr. Horton professed himself unable to 
understand, and he said so over and over 
again, as much to Mr. Leigh's amusement 
as to his own wife's annoyance. 

She looked shocked and stunned, at first, 
by the suddenness of the blow that had 
fallen on her father. And after she had 
been in his room, she came out with a face 
that was pale, and very grave. But she 
had no tears. Mr. Leigh watched her 
narrowly, and her tearlessness gratified him 
as much as the passionate fit of weeping into 
which Milly had fallen, had astonished him. 
*' She doesn't play the hypocrite, at least," he 
thought. ^' She 's sorry for that miserable 
wretch in the other room, just as she would be 
for any other human being so stricken down ; 
but she 's not going to pretend that because 
she has the misfortune of being his daughter, 
she's ready to break her heart on his 
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account. She's not a fool, and she won't 
feel, or pretend to feel, one-tenth part as 
sorry for him as this poor creature will, whose 
Kfe he has made one long misery." 

And Mr. Leigh, who certainly was no 
hypocrite himself, did not attempt to hide 
fi-om his sister that he considered it was 
rather to be hoped that the long mar- 
tyrdom of Millicent Randal was drawing 
to a close. Still, he did his best for the 
miserable invalid — humanity and decency 
claimed that of him ; but he did a great 
deal more than most people would have 
considered sufficient to satisfy these claims. 
He was so thoroughly sorry for the poor 
victim, whose tears had, at least, redeemed 
her from the imputation of insensibility; and 
it was impossible for him to see suflfering 
of any kind, without doing what in him lay 
to relieve it ; so that to him Mr. Randal, 
in his sudden affliction, was altogether an- 
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other person to the domestic bully of a few 
hours before. 

For a time he forgot his invitation to 

» 

Steuart House. When it recurred to him 
the next.moming, he shrugged his shoulders 
impatiently. " Just my luck ! If only my 
heroine's father could have fallen ill ten 
days hence, I might have studied her in 
her own home, where I most wished to see 
her. Now, of course, this party will fall to 
the ground, and I shall lose a very good 
dinner, and a corresponding allowance of 
good wine, — a man like Mr. Horton always 
gives good winie, or thinks he does, — ^but 
what's far worse, I shall lose the oppor- 
tunity of seeing my heroine with suitable 
surroundings. It 's no use studying her 
here, — she 's out of her place in a sick-room^ 
One can't study the moon when there's a 
fog. Not that there 's much akin to the- 
moon in Mrs. Horton, I should say." 
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But the dinner took place. Sir G — C — , 
whom Mr. Horton called in at his own 
expense — his father-in-law could have no 
less than the medical attendant of royalty — 
said there was no immediate danger ; nay, 
the patient might be restored to some degree 
of consciousness. Mr. Horton saw no reason 
to postpone his .dinner-party, nor did Kate 
ask him to do so. 

'^It would do papa no good," she told 
Millicent. '^ And as to the seeming heart- 
lessness of enjoying one's-self when he is 
ill, there's no question of that for me. It's 
a different thing, perhaps, for Mr. Horton. 
He talks immensely, so do the other* people 
— the men, at least — oh, dear! it some- 
times seems as if each was trying which 
could talk the largest ; and he brings out his 
best wine, and lets people know how much 
it has cost him — its dearness seems its prin- 
cipal merit — and the women are over-dressed, 
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and make believe at being fine ladies, and 
have plenty of airs, but no graces. I haven't 
married into a nice set ! If they would only 
be satisfied with being well-to-do, middle- 
class people, I 'd forgive their vulgarity ; 
but they're aping and striving to appear 
something better, and they make such a 
wretched failure of it! However, there's 
Mr. Leigh coming this time. I wonder if 
he 11 repeat his visit. I wouldn't, I know^ 
if I were he ; still, he will make this afiair 
a little better for me." 

But Mr. Leigh did not find the dinner so 
dull as his hostess had anticipated he would. 
As a dinner, the material portion was a 
success. Mr. Horton gave his guests some- 
thing more than a display of flowers and silver. 
The wine, too, was really good, — not so good 
as Mr. Horton imagined, or quite so good as 
it should have been for the price he wished 
his guests to believe he had paid for it ; but 
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still very much better wine than Mr. Leigh 
was in the habit of drinking ; and, as with 
most men, the attractions of a good cuisine 
and cellar were not thrown away upon him. 
He could submit to Mrs. Bolte's bad cookery 
with a patience that fairly exasperated his 
sister, or take his chop and pale ale at an 
eating-house with a relish that an alderman 
might have envied ; but he enjoyed this well- 
served, well-cooked dinner thoroughly ; even 
the tall talk of the guests — all the men, 
with the exception of his brother-in-law and 
himself, were of the same stamp — did not 
lessen his appreciation of it. It was a fresh 
phase of society — rather an amusing one, if 
one didn't see too much of it. He liked to 
hear these people outvying each other in 
their boastfiilness about their horses, their 
pictures — one or two of them fancied they 
knew something about art — and, above all, 
their wines. That was the strong point 
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with all of them. Not a man but had 
implicit faith in his cellar, and not one but, 
as he praised the wine he drank, had hints 
to give of some liquid treasure in his own 
possession, the virtues of which it had been 
given only to him to discern. 

Mrs. Horton looked superbly at the head 
of her own table. She was young, but there 
was nothing girlish or unformed about her 
youth. She held her own amongst these 
middle-aged matrons with a languid, easy 
grace, that they found inimitable. They 
bored her, but she was too well bred to 
show it ; still, when Mr. Leigh followed the 
other gentlemen into the drawing-room, and 
seated himself on the couch by her, she 
withdrew her flowing draperies just a little, 
with evident pleasure at his approach. And 
he was pleased, too. Apart from the aesthetic 
purpose with which he had determined to 
cultivate Mrs. Horton's acquaintance, she 
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was altogether too handsome for any man 
not to feel a little flattered by her readiness- 
to welcome him near her. And, unhappily, 
when Mr. Harold Leigh was pleased, he- 
al ways showed it too plainly. If he admired 
a woman in the least, it was almost im-^ 
possible for him to help flattering her a 
great deal. He did not do it so much by 
words, though when he did use words, how 
every syllable told ! But his eyes and his 
smile, the deferential eagerness with which 
he listened, the parting pressure of the hand 
(Mr. Leigh could convey more tenderness by 
his very finger tips than many a lover by 
his kisses), told so much — a great deal more, 
in most cases, than Mr. Leigh meant they 
should tell. He had never really been in 
love in his life ; and yet how many a woman* 
for a week or two — the delusion had seldom 
lasted longer — ^had fancied that he was in 
love with her! However, he had never 
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caused a single heart-break yet. The love 
in idleness at which he had so often played 
seldom wounds, and never kills. 

How was Harold Leigh — not a particularly 
vain man — ^to think that there might be a 
woman in the world blind enough, or weak 
•enough, or so unversed in the knowledge 
that comes to most so early, as to take his 
jest for earnest ? And if, by any possibility, 
he had thought this, Kate Horton, cold, 
proud, and, he believed, with as much heart 
as any of the marble statues whose beauty 
she rivalled, would have been the last woman 
of whom he could have thought it. 

She was looking her handsomest this 
evening. Had he been a painter, he would 
have liked to have sketched her as she sat, 
with her white neck and shoulders rising 
grandly out of her rich dress, and its folds 
falling round her in queen-like draperies. 
Kate's taste inclined a little to the ornate in 
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costume; silks that rustled and shimmered 
in richness, and lace and jewels in abund- 
ance. She dressed, perhaps, older than her 
years, but the style suited her, as Mr. 
Harold Leigh thought ; and he dwelt with 
a pleasure that manifested itself a little toa 
plainly on the perfect fall of those white 
shoulders, the curve of the neck, the ex- 
quisite little ear, the mass of dark hair 
drawn from the forehead, and, above all, on 
the fiill glowing beauty of the face. He 
could not paint her in colours, so he must 
limn her in pen and ink. After all, he 
would thus have the advantage of drawing 
the inner soul of the woman, as well as her 
fair, outward form ; and so he set himself ta 
work to-night to find out as much as he 
could of that same soul. 

Then he talked to her of a great many 
things which would have been altogether 
caviare to those amongst whom Kate's lot 
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was cast. Kate was flattered by the implied 
homage he rendered her in so talking. She 
liad taken Mr. Leigh at his sister's valuation, 
which was rather a higher one than he 
•deserved. Susie Ray meant to speak the 
truth ; but, like every other woman who 
came in contact with Harold Leigh, she 
rated his powers rather by their influence 
over herself than by their intrinsic worth. 
He was a very clever litterateur^ with a 
facile pen and a ready mode of expression ; 
but there are a great many writers for the 
periodical press quite as clever and quite as 
ready as Mr. Harold Leigh. And he knew 
this, and never over-estimated his own 
powers, excepting in that one little mistake 
^bout the novel, when he simply mistook 
their right direction. 

But Kate had never met with any one 
like Harold Leigh. Mr. Towers was well 
read and well educated, and had done a 
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great deal towards forming and directing 
her taste ; but he was of the past generation, 
as were most of the friends she had met 
under his roof. But Harold Leigh was a 
man of the time — full of anecdote and talk 
of all that was going on in the existing 
world of literature and art. And he was as 
ready to listen as he was to talk. That was 
one great charm of his with women. His 
flattering, deferential silence was worth even 
more than all his spoken flatteries ; and yet 
man never lived who, when he chose, could 
flatter with a better grace than Harold 
Leigh. And both his words and his silence 
conveyed to Kate, just as they did to every 
other woman, the flattering impression that 
he understood her — ^the first person in all 
her life, she thought, who had ever done so. 
Millicent was good, a saint in homespun; 
but there had been very little in common 
between them. As to her husband and the 
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people he brought round her, there was a 
barrier between her and them which could 
never be overleaped, but which, as regarded 
Harold Leigh, had no existence. Mr. Leigh 
would only make Mr. Horton's friends more 
distastefiil than ever to her; but, for this 
brief hour, at least, it was something to feel 
thankfiil for that she had him to come be- 
tween her and them. 

Just for this one hour she looked as happy 
as a rose delighting in the summer sun- 
Mr. Leigh was happy, too — as happy as the 
sun-god should be, when so rare a flower 
was basking in his rays. Mrs. Horton really 
formed the pleasantest aesthetic study in the 
world ; he thought he should fathom the very 
depths of her nature. He saw that she cared 
very little for her husband, which, from what 
he saw of Mr. Horton, appeared only natural ; 
that she had nothing but a polite tolerance for 
the people around her, which was also natural. 
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She had a liking for art, knew a good book, 
and , relished it when it came in her way — a 
good book, not a goody one. In short, as 
her face and her eyes had told him, she had 
as much brain as a woman need have, and 
no heart at all, unless in an anatomical point 
of view, so that altogether his estimate of 
Kate Horton was about as erroneous as hers 
of him. And yet she knew herself very little 
better than he knew her. Should the time 
ever come for better knowledge, what would 
it bring forth ? Would she eat of the tree of 
good and evil only when it was too late ? 
Too late to undo the evil — ^too late to possess 
herself of the good ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 



COMING HOME LATE. 



It was past twelve when Mr. Harold Leigh 
let himself into the lobby of No. 13, Prospect 
Place with his latch-key. He was not at all 
tired, and it was just as well that he was 
not, for he Jiad a couple of hours' work before 
him, and he was thinking very much of 
Mrs. Horton, and dwelling, as fondly as a 
painter might have done, on the coils of her 
dark hair and the white outlines of her arms, 
as they rested on the silken folds of her 
dress. He wished that, instead of preparing 
that amount of copy for the Piccadilly , he 
could just sit down and paint her instead. 
He would work hard to-morrow to .find time 
for just one chapter into which to introduce 
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her, and the day after he would call on her, — 
politeness required as much, — and if he had 
the good fortune to find her at home, he 
should then be competent to complete his 
study of her. 

As he closed the street door, a picture met 
him very diflferent from that one with its rich 
dress and jewels and richer beauty, that 
seemed still floating before his eyes. Milli- 
cent Eandal, looking pale and heavy-eyed, 
with a basket full of work in her hand, was 
coming down the stairs, and drew back, 
looking a little startled at his sudden appear- 
ance. Then she recovered herself, and said 
gently, " Good night, Mr. Leigh," and was 
turning to enter her own sitting-room, when 
he stopped her with an inquiry after Mr. 
Randal. 

*^ Just the same — always the same," she 
said, wearily; " and I suppose it will be the 
same to the end." 
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He opened the parlour door for her, and 
looked at the pile of work she was carrying. 
"You're not going to sit up all night at 
that ?" 

" Only for a few hours while the nurse 
takes some rest. He is so little trouble that 
I can very well sew and mind him." 

" Put it away, and I '11 send you a maga- 
zine. That everlasting sew, sew, sew, is the 
most depressing thing possible. You ought 
to keep up your spirits, and stocking-mending 
—I see you Ve stockings there — must be such 
a wearisome occupation." 

He had said of Millicent Randal to his 
sister, that she believed in needlework as in 
a saving virtue. It was not that he disliked 
to see a woman's hands employed either in 
plain seams or with a darning-needle, for 
Susie Ray was always at her brightest while 
so occupied ; but he had been present occa- 
sionally when Mr. Randal had taunted his 
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daughter with her homely industry — such 
industry as none of her name had ever 
known before. When Kate had been at 
home and heard such speeches, she had told 
him that none before had had such occasion 
to practise it ; but Kate had gone, and there 
had been no one left to stand between Milly 
and her father's sarcasms; and the unflinching, 
unanswering patience with which she bore 
them had exasperated Mr. Leigh even more 
than the sarcasms themselves. 

*^ She almost asks the fellow to hit her," 
he had said to himself, " and, being a bully, 
of course he hits. Why doesn't she manage 
the cur better, and let him know that he is 
a cur, even though, unhappily for her, her 
father ? He wouldn't bite if he saw a whip 
held over him." 

He felt out of all patience with Millicent, 
at times. Suffering with her was stupid 
instead of sublime ; otherwise, why didn't 
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she fling away needles and tapes, and tell 
the tyrant, who taunted her with her fond- 
ness for drudgery, to look to his own buttons 
for the future ? In which case, a little incon- 
venience might have taught Mr. Randal the 
wisdom of silence. 

Mr. Leigh picked up some of the work which 
she had dropped, and, following her into the 
parlour, laid it on the table. "You'll kill 
yourself with this drudgery," he said, " or 
ruin your eyes, which will be quite as bad, 
and there are dozens of poor creatures who 
would be glad to do it for a few shillings." 

" Only I haven't the shillings to spare," 
said Millicent, gravely. "This illness of 
papa's is a very expensive one, and Reginald 
is going to Christ's Hospital. Mr. Horton 
has got him in, and I must send him 
with tidy under-clothing. I have not much 
time to get it ready in, so while I sit up 
with papa I may as well be working at it — 
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or else " — and here there was a faint smile — 
" I should have liked the magazine very 
much — especially if there was anything of 
yours in it. Now, I must say good night. 
Nurse will think I am never coming, else." 

" I wish I could help you," said Mr. Leigh, 
irritably. He was angry with himself that 
he could not. Millicent's smiles were very 
rare, but, whenever one came, it gave Mr, 
Leigh the impression that this long suflfering 
of hers was not all stupidity. He longed to 
throw the pile of work in the fire, as he could 
not oflfer to pay for its being done by some 
one in Millicent's place. ^^ You will make 
yourself ill," he continued. ^^ That will be 
fine economy. I do believe you Ve a positive 
pleasure in doing it. You 've more delight 
in being uncomfortable than other women 
have in being happy. You enjoy making a 
sacrifice of yourself. But don't you think," 
he added, a little spitefully, "that such 
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enjoyment takes away from the merit of the 
sacrifice ? " 

She could feel after all ! for she looked 
up to him with a flush in the cheeks that 
were usually so pale, and a light in the eyes 
that were mostly so calm, that made him 
think that if he had wanted her as a model 
for his heroine, she might have repaid the 
study. Then the light and the flush passed 
away, and she said, a little nervously, as she 
gathered up her work, — " It has never been 
a question of merit with me. This work 
has to be done, and I do it. There are 
plenty of things I should like better to do, 
but they don't come in my way. Life can't 
be bright for every one ; but I have never 
thought that, if mine was dull and quiet, 
there was anything of sacrifice about 
it." 

'' But you would like a little more bright- 
ness in it ? " he asked, a little eagerly ; '^ like 
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it to be something more like other girls' — 
like your sister's, for instance ? " 

"Not like hers, no ! " she said quickly, as 
she thought of Mr. Horton, and the life-long 
lie that such a marriage must involve. 
Then she checked herself. " I am not like 
Kate. I don't think her mode of life 
would ever have suited me. I'm not fit 
for it. But still, I think that if some matters 
were a little pleasanter, I should have liked 
it all the better. I need not tell you what 
these are. You have seen enough of us to 
know that we are very far from rich, and if 
sewing and mending, contriving and saving, 
are the things that it is most needful I should 
do, had I not better do them with the best 
grace I can? Only I can tell you," she 
added, with yet another smile, "that I am 
quite enough like other girls to wish some- 
times that I had not quite so much of them 
to do." 
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Then she held out her hand, and he felt 
that it was incumbent on him to say good 
night and go, and, as he left the room, he 
saw Mrs. Bolte coming up the kitchen stairs, 
with a tray full of clean linen that she had 
been sitting up to iron. He bade her, too, 
good night, and she answered him with a half 
smile, and a look in her eyes that there was 
no mistaking. Evidently Mrs. Bolte had 
put a construction of her own on his visit to 
the front parlour, and Mr. Harold Leigh, as 
he closed the door of his own room, called 
her an old fool, but as he got out his papers, 
and his irritation cooled down a little, he 
repeated, — " She is an old fool, and ought 
to know me better ; but to any fellow that 
that girl downstairs did suit, what a first- 
rate wife she would make ! " 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE NEW LIFE OPENING. 

Kate Horton opened her eyes the next 
morning with the feeling that a new ele- 
ment had come into her existence. Life 
had all at once a zest and freshness which 
it had never known tiU now ; but what 
gave it this zest and freshness was more than 
she thought of asking herself. She had been 
an exceptional girl — ^indeed, she was only a 
girl still, but as exceptional as ever ; and that 
feeling which most girls look upon as one 
which must inevitably come to them sooner 
or later — ^which, above all others, will in- 
fluence their future lives — she, in the scheme 
of hers, had ignored altogether. 
No one had ever come in her way to 
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inspire even a passing fancy, and of a great 
passion she beKeved herself incapable. This 
love, which to so many women was to be the 
end and aim of their existence, she had 
discarded, as she thought, ifrom hers. It was 
a thing that could never come to her, there- 
fore she had no need to ask what shape or 
likeness it might assume, when none that it 
would take could break her quiet; and so 
now she never asked herself why Harold 
Leigh's voice was ringing in her ears, and 
the memory of his smile was like sunshine 
on her path. He was just somebody very 
clever, very pleasant, whom it was a good 
thing to know, if only for the contrast that 
he made to every one else who formed her 
little world. 

At twelve o'clock she went to pay her 
daily visit to Prospect Place, thinking a 
great deal less of her father or her sister 
than of the possibility of meeting Mr. Leigh ; 
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but she forgot even him when Milly's pale 
face and the mountains of needlework before 
her met her eyes. 

" You are killing yourself," she said, 
pettishly; just as Harold Leigh had said 
it the night before. " You are looking pale 
and worn, and positively plain. Why don't 
you go out a little more ? Come with me 
for a drive." 

^^ I don't like leaving the house, and you 
know work never hurts me," said Millicent, 
with a smile — a more wintry one, however, 
than she had given Harold Leigh last night, 
for her powers were beginning to flag ; " but, 
indeed, it 's not the work — only I think that 
he " — somehow, since Mr. Randal's illness, his 
daughter almost always designated him by a 
pronoun — was it that this awful prostration 
was so like death ? — so in his helplessness did 
they shrink from uttering the name by which 
they had hitherto known him, but that. 
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to them, was fraught with associations so 
wretchedly the reverse of all that such a 
name should bring — ^^I think that he is 
changing a little. If he should become con- 
scious, only faintly conscious, and find the 
nurse only with him, it would be so 
fearful." 

Kate looked at her sister with a little 
wonder. " I shall never understand you, 
Milly; if we had had one of the best of 
fathers — such a one, for instance, as Uncle . 
Towers would have made — ^you couldn't have 
devoted yourself more to him than you are 
doing now. Duty ! — ^well, I suppose," she 
added, bitterly, ^^ we owe a duty to a father, 
let him have been what he may ; but you 
are giving more. If you loved him as a 
good father should be loved, could you be 
bent more steadily upon sacrificing yourself 
for him ? Could you be doing in any other 
way than you are doing now ? " 
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" Perhaps I shouldn't do so much. Don't 
you see it, don't you feel it, Kate, it 's just 
ihe very want of that love he never taught 
ois to give him, that makes me so afraid, lest 
in anything I should fall short — ^lest in 
anything, if he returns to consciousness, he 
should feel the diflference ? If one could 
but have loved him ! — if one could but 
have felt as other daughters do, how dif- 
ferent this trouble would have been ! '^ 

"And how diflferent our lives! Do you 
never think of that ? " 

"Not now, at least; and for you such 
thinking would be too late." 

" Late or not, I do think of it. I don't com- 
plain. I have made the best of my life, and 
I stand by the issue. But do you think, when 
I sit down to talk, as I did yesterday, with 
men who have nothing to recommend them 
but their money, with women whose sole 
idea of ladyhood is over-dressing and idleness, 
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that I don't compare my fate with that of other 
women of our name? To think of it ! Had 
things been different, my husband might have 
been a leader in the House, or, at least, the 
representative of the county, which now is 
almost forgetting that there ever were Randals 
who took a foremost part in its movements. 
And how I could have helped him ! I should 
have liked to have worked with my husband 
— to have made his career mine. I'm not 
like Susie Ray, In addition to her babies, 
she finds all sorts of things to interest herself 
in — Women's Suflfrage, Women's Rights or 
Wrongs, I 'm not clear which ; but she talks 
most eloquently about them, and has her own 
say and her own thoughts about a thousand 
things, which, till I knew her, I thought 
no woman ever troubled herself about but 
to please her husband. If I 'd married a 
politician, I'd have been Conservative or 
Radical, whichever he wasi If I 'd married 
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an artist, I 'd have said and believed there 
was nothing in this world but art worth 
living for. If an author, I 'd have sat up all 
night to have copied his manuscripts, if 
he 'd wanted help, and been prouder of his 
fame than of anything else in the world ; but 
as it is ! As it is ! When I remember all that 
life might have been and all that life is, do 
you think I can feel very tenderly to the 
father, even helpless as he lies there, who has 
so fixed my fate ? " 

" You knew what Mr. Horton was before 
you married him, Kate; and he seems to 
me to do his best to make your life a 
pleasanter one than it was at The Grange,'' 
said Milly, in a tone that would have been 
severe if she could ever have shown any- 
thing like severity to Kate. "You want 
something more to fill up your life than you 
have.". 

"Just what I say; and I'm not half so 
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clever as Susie Ray, and so can't find out 
the something for myself." 

*^I wish, with all my heart, you had a 
baby!" 

"Thanks; that ingredient never entered 
into my ideas of matrimonial felicity. I 
don't at all envy Susie Ray the possession 
of hers. Babies, as I told her, are all 
very well; but look at them when they 
grow up into boys ! By-the-bye, I suppose 
Reginald will soon go to Christ's Hospital. 
Tell him, if he behaves decently, I'll tip 
him; and if there's anything you want 
especially for him, mind you 're not . afraid 
to ask for it. I 'm economizing on purpose, 
and Mr. Horton has been very generous, 
and given me three new dresses lately, so 
that, you see, I 'm really well able to do it 
without disgracing him by my appearance. 
He's not very exacting, but I don't think 
he would ever forgive me that." 
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Then she left, kissing Milly first, and 
as she swept out of the house, Mr. Harold 
Leigh came up to it, looking handsomer 
and pleasanter than ever. She brightened 
tip as he came, with a smile such as few 
had ever seen upon her face, and a blush 
that a girl of sixteen might have worn. 
And how strange both smiles and blushes 
were to the still, proud beauty of Kate 
Horton! Mr. Leigh thought them very 
becoming, and, as he took her hand, he held 
it just half a second longer than politeness 
required, and pressed it, as he always 
pressed the palm of any woman whom he 
admired for the moment; and he looked 
as if, of all women, she upon whom he was 
then looking was the fairest in his eyes. 
How was she to tell how little such look 
and pressure really meant, or that Harold 
Leigh would have laughed at the thought 
of any woman claiming more from him 
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than the passing admiration of the hour, 
and that, had it even been otherwise with 
him, the little golden circlet round her 
finger would have been his safeguard, as 
he would have thought it hers? As Kate 
herself at that moment thought it, and as^ 
she would continue to think it, if Harold 
Leigh was thrown much more in close 
contact with her — ^who shall say how long ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



BACK TO BARLEIGH. 



-Amy Williams was married. Her brother 
gave her away, and had the wedding 
breakfast at his house, the general arrange- 
ment of it being superintended by Mrs. Sims. 
Of course she and her husband were present 
at the wedding, so were Mattie and her 
husband; and Mr. Sims had behaved very 
handsomely. Amy and everybody else con- 
sidered, in giving her a dozen silver tea- 
spoons, with a polite little speech, in which 
he wished her all possible felicity, and 
expressed a hope that he himself might 
soon find a tenant every way as desirable 
as she had been. As to Mrs. Sims, the 
advice that she had given Amy during the 
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Mattie took Horace home with her after 
the wedding. He had been growing paler 
and thinner than ever lately, and she put 
him on a diet of new milk and fresh eggs, 
and looked after him and tended him, gene- 
rally, in a way that, if anything could, ought 
to have made him strong enough to perform 
all the evil deeds that Mattie, to every one 
but himself, was incessantly predicting he 
would live to do. But,' to all appearance, 
Mattie would never see the truth of her pre- 
dictions verified, since want of strength, if not 
want of will, was likely to'hinder Horace from 
ever realizing them. He never complained : 
Mattie would a thousand times sooner that 
he did. She didn't understand a boy, she 
said frankly, who was so over still. ^'Did 
you ever know a child bom of decent parents, 
unless there was water-on-the-brain coming 
on, who was as quiet as this ? " And as the 
shape of Horace's beautifully formed head 
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forbade any suspicions of such a disease, 
Mattie ascribed his stillness to the hereditary- 
tendency to secretiveness impressed upon 
him even before his birth by the evil doings 
of his parents. 

However, she sent for Mr. Williams, and 
he prescribed steel wine and cod-liver oil, 
which Mattie administered, and Horace 
swallowed with a meekness th^t caused her 
to hold him up to the admiration of her own 
turbulent youngsters. ^' Though I don't 
know," she said, in confidence, to her hus- 
band, ^^but it would almost break my heart 
to see them take their physic quite as quietly 
as he does. It doesn't seem natural, somehow, 
for a child to swallow its medicine just as if 
it didn't know the diflference between that 
and pie. I know it's half-an-hour's work 
for Tibbs and me every time' Charley has to 
take a powder; and, really, I think I 'd sooner 
have it so than see him swallow it as this 
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one does whatever the doctor sends him 
in." 

Mr. Williams was a fairly sensible man, 
and, in addition to the oil and wine he pre- 
scribed for this poor little waif by the road- 
side of life, he ordered that he should be as 
much in the open air as possible, and not be 
troubled with lessons till he had outgrown 
his weakness. So Mattie took Horace with 
her whenever she drove out in her pony- 
chaise, sometimes through the winding lanes, 
where the apple-trees overtopped the hedges, 
dropping fruit from their abundance for any 
wayfarer to pick up, and along the sea-shore, 
in the hope that the saline breezes might 
bring a little life and colour to his pale 
cheek; or now and then on her visits to 
the market-town of Bridgeton, where she 
drove in in such state as befitted the wife of 
a well-to-do farmer, and left Horace to mind 
the pony while she went to make her 
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purchases at the linen-draper's or the grocer' s^ 
and he would sit, with his little wan face, 
looking on the stream of life that passed by, 
with a vague, mournful speculation in his 
eyes, as if asking what share in all this 
world, with its traffic and its busy passers to 
and fro, there would be for him in the years 
to come. 

But he liked best to wander to the sea- 
side, when his strength permitted, and sit 
down at the very point where he had enter- 
tained Reginald Randal with apples and 
cake. Once or twice Reginald had come 
again, and, at last, Horace heard of Kate's 
approaching marriage. She was going to 
marry an old buffer for the sake of his tin, 
Reginald phrased it; and then Horace's 
heart turned faint and sick within him. This 
was a realization of his worst fears. She 
was not only going to marry, and so be for 
ever lost to him, for he could not appropriate 
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her, even in his thoughts, if he once knew 
that she had bestowed herself elsewhere; 
but she was going to many meanly and 
sordidly — just do what a heroine, with such 
a face as hers, should have died rather than 
have done. Master Reginald had put his own 
construction upon matters, and it was not a 
very favourable one to Kate. He had asked 
the age of the future bridegroom, and having 
ascertained that he was some years over 
ihirty, and a gentleman employed in ^^the 
City," — an El Dorado to Reginald's imagi- 
nation, — ^had drawn an imaginary likeness of 
Mr. Horton, of which it is due to that gen- 
tleman to say Reginald repented as soon as 
he saw him. But Horace was not to know 
this, and he grieved accordingly — "moped 
more than ever," according to Mattie, when 
she gave him back to her cousin, who 
thought that perhaps the bustle and stir 
of a town life might do the boy more 
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good than the country or the sea-breezes 
had done. 

Mr. Waring's shop was not in the chief 
street of Tringley, neither was he by any 
means one of the chief tradesmen in it. 
But he had a snug little business, that 
brought him quite enough for his modest 
requirements, and he hoped to make it 
more by the time increasing calls should 
Jbe made upon him. He was very proud 
of his wife — she was a little above him in 
social status, and he was very fond of her ;. 
so that, perhaps, it is not to be wondered at 
if he spent rather more on furnishing her 
new home than prudence quite warranted. 
Amy thought all her troubles were over 
when he brought her to it. It was so- 
bright, so fresh, although in a town, and 
the splendours of her drawing-room and 
bed-room were more than she had dared 
to dream of. But she was most pleased! 
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by a small room with a little iron bedstead, 
maple chairs and table, and dimity fumi- 
iure, which her husband showed her as " our 
boy's." She was not a demonstrative bride, 
and, though she loved her husband, was not 
quite sure but that a day might come when 
she might learn to love him more ; but she 
ihrew her arms round him now, and kissed 
him with a warmth that, to the recipient of 
her kisses, was as new as it was pleasing. 

When she brought Horace home she 
showed him this room. ^^ It is yours now, 
dear, and I hope you will be very happy 
in it, and grow up a strong, good man." 

The boy ought to have been happy, if 
kindness and even tenderness could have 
made him so. It was not a brilliant home, 
but it was the home of a good man and 
a good woman, and they did their best by 
the poor orphan thus strangely thrust upon 
4heir adoption: But who shall fathom a 
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child's mind ? Who shall say how soon 
impressions may be made that all a life- 
time cannot obliterate ? Was Mattie right 
after all, and was it impossible for the child 
of such parents as Horace Orville's to be 
altogether like other children? Was there 
ever some undefinable sense of wrong to 
himself and another weighing down his 
mind ? Did some instinct tell him that he 
was worse than fatherless; and that the 
mother other boys so gloried in as their 
ideal of all that womanhood should be, would 
be to him, if he should ever know her, 
only a shame and a disgrace ? No child. 
Amy Waring told herself, could feel like 
this; and yet why did the boy so per- 
sistently refrain from ever naming either 
father or mother ? From him, at least, she 
knew no more of them than she did of that 
strange love which had sprung up so silently 
in his heart, only, as it seemed, to cause 
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him yet another pang by the unworthiness 
of its object. 

Still, life did not flow so unhappily for 
the boy. No, not though it seemed that 
he would never grow into the help in his 
business that Mr. Waring, when he first 
offered to undertake the responsibilities of 
his fiiture, had, with such cheering confidence, 
predicted he would be. The ironmonger 
was a thorough gentleman — a gentleman of 
different stamp altogether from Mr. Horton ; 
and when he saw the boy growing weaker 
and thinner, nay, even when doctor's bills 
came in, and port wine and other expensive 
things were necessary for the invalid, he never 
let either Amy or him perceive that the addi- 
tional care and outlay were at all a trouble 
to him. He had grown fond of him by 
this time, certainly, but, even without the 
fondness, he would have been just as deli- 
cate in his reticence ; and he spoke of him, 
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when another little one was added to the 
household, as " our eldest," so that Horace 
never once felt the new-comer had sup- 
planted him. And the old town was a 
pleasant place to live in, and some of Amy's 
new friends were very kind to him, bringing 
him, in the spring time, bunches of cowslips 
and primroses from the fields and copses 
that lay around the town, and in the 
summer choicer, if smaller, posies from their 
own little gardens. And from the little 
parlour behind the shop — ^Amy was no fine 
lady, . and she kept her husband's accounts, 
and looked well after her one servant, so 
that the drawing-room was rarely used but 
on Sundays — he could see the customers 
coming and going, and Mr. Waring and 
his shopmen serving, and beyond, through 
the open door, the traffic of the street 
flowing on in a tolerably busy stream; 
while, from the window of his own room, 
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on the days that he was too weak to come 
down, he could see the outlying country, 
even smell the hay in summer, and watch the 
great sails of the windmills as they turned 
lazily round. He did not care for toys, 
but he had plenty of amusing books ; and, 
whenever Mattie drove into the town, 
she brought to the little household flowers, 
fruit, clotted-cream, and other farmhouse 
delicacies, and, above all, plenty of Barleigh 
news — Barleigh in this case including not 
merely the village, but all the families of 
any importance in its neighbourhood. And 
one day, some six months after she had 
made Horace's heart sink within him by 
announcing the fact of Kate Randal's mar- 
riage, she made it sink almost lower yet 
by bringing, as a great bonne bouchej the 
astounding information that Mr. Randal had 
let his residence furnished, and gone up to 
town with his whole family. 
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No chance, as he had dreamed so long, of 
ever seeing Reginald come into the town and 
walk into the shop, as he had promised 
Horace he would deign to do if an oppor- 
tunity offered. The last slight link between 
him and his idol seemed utterly broken now. 
He had long looked upon it as hopeless that 
he should ever see her again, nay, he had 
sometimes felt that to see her, '^ after she had 
married a pursy old bloke, twice her age, 
and as rich as a lord " — Reginald's plainness 
in the matter was almost brutal — would be 
more than he could bear. But now there 
was no chance even of hearing of her. He 
had imagined her at Court and at balls, a 
queen amongst splendours to which those of 
the ^ Arabian Nights ' would be as nothing, 
and felt that it would be something to hear 
of her thus shining. But there was no hope 
of that now. London had swallowed up 
Reginald as well as his sister, and never more 
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would he bring him tidings of the proud^ 
changeful face which he had sat and wor- 
shipped Sunday after Sunday in the old 
church. Never more — never more. She 
must be nothing but a memory to him now j 
it might be that he would never hear her 
name. There was the little town for him, 
and the shop, and the fields in the distance ; 
and for her, great London, with its pride, 
and its glare, and its show, and she the 
fairest, and brightest, and most admired of 
all. And the little creature — so much older 
than his years, perhaps by a suffering that 
we, in our forgetfulness or our ignorance of 
child-nature, can hardly dream of — ^looked 
up to the heavens and cried. If she had 
only been good, he could have met her there. 
But she could not have been good to have 
married as she had done, and he should 
never see her either in the next world or 
in this. 
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And, all this while, the photograph which 
Mr. Sims had taken up to London with him 
was lying in Mr. Waring's desk, with these 
lines written at the back, — "Lawrence 
Hortouy Steuart House, Bayswater, and 
-Swithin's Lane, City." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A SUDDEN STING. 

It was four months since Mr. Eandal had 
been first attacked, and he was now pro-, 
nounced out of immediate danger, able at 
times even to be wheeled into the front 
room, to enter, in a vague, feeble way, 
into conversation, and to appreciate his^ 
daughter's reading aloud, if not sufficiently 
to be amused, at least sufficiently to be set 
asleep. He was very helpless, and rather 
querulous, but quiet, and if it was merely 
the quietude of weakness, Millicent, at least, 
was not disposed to say so. His sarcastic- 
words and his violent bearing had changed 
now into something like affection. It was 
a peevish, querulous feeling, and showed. 
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itself in an insatiable craving for Milly's 
society, and an intolerance of the nurse — 
not at all an objectionable specimen of the 
sick nurse either — a refusal, at times, to 
partake of anything which his daughter's 
hand had not prepared ; an insistence that no 
one but she should perform the thousand 
little offices which his helplessness rendered 
necessary ; so that, on the whole, this new 
phase of his character was even more 
oppressive in its manifestations than the 
former had been. It was warm weather, too 
— warm weather in Prospect Place, with its 
small rooms, frowsy furniture, its dreary 
back garden, where a few miserable lilacs 
tried, and tried in vain, to flourish, and 
where rampant yellow marigolds fought and 
had rather the best of it with the weeds. 
Prospect Place, after The Grange with its 
large rooms and faded glories, which in 
summer time, at least, were brightened up by 
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the roses and pinks that the gardens still 
yielded profusely, — the gardens where, if 
the grass grew thick and rank, the flowers 
did so too ; where the syringa and the moun- 
tain-ash, if unpruned, still filled the air with 
fragrance ; where, if the buttercups thrust 
themselves as if they had a right to appear 
amongst their daintier compeers, the labur- 
nums outshone them in golden glory; and 
where, over all the neglect and the desola- 
tion, there was still a richness and luxuriance, 
a sweetness and beauty, as if Nature, in 
daring to triumph over Art, had given every 
neglected flower, every unpruned tree, a 
double charm, in order to justify her right 
in claiming the dominion. 

There had been many petty sordid cares 
at The Grange, but the same cares seemed 
so much more petty and sordid now, and 
the difficulty, in spite of Kate's assistance, 
of making the small income suffice for the 
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many needs, was far greater, with no kitchen 
garden to which to have recourse to, and 
everything to buy at London prices. The 
nurse, too, was an expense, and the invalid, 
now he was able to speak, yery exacting in his 
requirements ; so that with all these troubles 
on her, and the close sultry air of a Lon- 
don suburb to bear as well, it is no wonder 
that Millicent Randal began to pale percep- 
tibly, and that her dresses, to use the words of 
Mrs. Bolte, who sympathized with her young 
lady lodger immensely, ^^ were beginning to 
hang upon her like so many rags, and would 
want, every one of them, takin' in at least two 
inches in the waist, if ever that old vampire 
of a father of hers would let her have an hour 
or two to set herself to rights and do it." 

She was improved, however, by the change, 
in Mr. Harold Leigh's estimation. "She's 
refining," he told his sister. ^ ^ Don't you know 
that saying in Holmes's ^Autocrat,' ^There's 
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many a one goes in for a nurse and comes 
out an angel ' ? Well, that 's the case with 
your friend. The angel is developing in her 
fast ; but if you don't get her away from that 
old ghoul for a drive now and then, and a 
day or two at your house — you '11 almost have 
to use force, I know, to do it — ^her wings 
will ripen and she '11 fly away, leaving him 
to the tender mercies of Madame Goneril, 
who, by the way, I think is growing more 
superbly handsome than ever." 

^^ Don't call Kate a Goneril, or, if you do, 
remember what kind of a Lear she has had 
to deal with," said his sister. ^^You pity 
your nurse growing into an angel. I pity 
the other, who, I believe, you think has not 
one redeeming quality but just her beauty. 
That old man ! Heaven forgive me, Rolles, 
but I can't pity him, ill and helpless as he 
is ; he has been cruel to both his daughters, 
but infinitely more so to the younger. I knew 
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Kate, and you're very clever, RoUes, but 
you 're only a man, and you '11 never know 
her, visit at her house as long as you will. 
Her father has killed her soul ! To think of 
what that girl might have been, and what 
she is ! Just sold to a rich man for the sake 
of his money — one with whom she can't have 
a thought in common. Do you know, RoUes," 
said Mrs. Ray, laying down her work, ^^I don't 
believe she cares in the least for her husband." 
'^ Considering what Mr. Horton is, I should 
think it very odd if she did ; and I don't 
think the besoin d^ aimer is by any means a 
prominent part in your friend's character. 
Love ! — I don't fancy she 'd be bored by the 
feeling ; if it did intrude itself into the sphere 
of her thoughts, she'd crush it as a matter 
of policy. It would interfere altogether with 
the even tenor of her days, and the well- 
regulated scheme of her life. Love ! — and 
Mrs. Horton ! Susie, do you think a woma» 
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like that wants a husband that she can idoKze 
as you do your John, and a houseful of babies 
to complete her felicity?" 

# 

Mr. Harold Leigh did not confine himself 
to requesting his sister to befriend Miss 
Kandal. He went on, as he had done from 
the first, steadily and thoughtfully rendering 
every small kindness that lay in his power. 
As yet, whatever Mrs. Bolte might surmise, 
there was nothing but the instinctive kind- 
liness and chivalry of his nature^ always 
prompting him to befriend the weak and 
helpless, to induce him to all this. He brought 
flowers, he lent books, and sometimes, when 
he could spare the time, and he caught sight 
of Milly looking paler and more worn than 
usual, he would offer to read himself to the in- 
valid ; and as he had found that he appreciated 
good books quite as much as those of a class 
which might have been supposed more con- 
genial to him — that is to say, they answered 
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the purpose as well as the others of setting 
him to sleep — ^he supplied Millicent with 
volumes of a higher character than had ever 
yet come in her way ; so that she might have 
said of him, with quite as much truth as it 
was ever said of Sidney's sister, — ^^ To know 
him was a liberal education." 

She was beginning to find it so. His very 
talk, when he did talk seriously, — and there 
were times very often now when he would 
do so, — was full of suggestiveness to a 
mind just waking to learn its own de- 
ficiencies. She would never be very clever, 
this simple, quiet, long-suffering girl; but 
she had one great charm — she was an appre- 
ciative listener. Mr. Leigh had long since 
found that she was anything but stupid, and 
had been rather eager to make her amends for 
having lowered her, even in his thoughts. He 
was beginning to honour her so much for the 
qualities that had once most irritated him, — 
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the patience, the unselfishness, the long self- 
forgetting self-sacrifice, — that there was no 
knowing to what such honour might lead. 
He did her justice now. It was quite possible 
that Mrs. Bolte might be right in the end, 
and he might render her even more. 

He knew nothing, of course, of that 
little episode of Harry Corder, — an episode 
which Millicent herself was begiiming to 
recall with feelings not altogether of satis- 
faction. She was changed since that time; 
and had the change been altogether one 
that would fit her for a life such as she had 
contemplated ? She liked Mr. Harold Leigh 
extremely, but was not, as yet, at all in love 
with him ; but in this change of feeling on 
Tier part he had had, indirectly, a great deal 
to do. So had Susie Ray and her husband. 
iShe would have liked such a home as theirs. 
Its little economies, its anxieties and cares, 
^would not have disheartened her; neither 
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would a settler's dwelling in Canada, if only, 
like Susie, she had had a husband to share 
either, of whom she need not have been 
ashamed. And she felt that if Harry Corder 
were to return to England and claim her 
now, it might be possible that she should 
blush for her choice. Harry was progressing, 
and he spoke hopefully, when he wrote, of the 
time when he might return and claim her. 
He was honest and brave, and, as she told 
herself, as true as steel. But, oh! those 
letters ! They were not ungrammatical nor 
ill spelt, and they were written very fairly, 
in a bold, clear hand ; but, somehow, when- 
ever she had finished reading one, she thought 
of her sister 8 definition of the writer as " com- 
monplace," and then she was angry with 
herself for recalling this definition, and ap- 
plying it to the man who was keeping his 
faith so loyally to her. 

But she was still more vexed when it came 
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to her turn to answer his letters. She could 
tell him of all her outward life, with its 
many troubles, her father's illness, Reginald's 
departure for Christ's Hospital, the close 
lodgings, and the dreary sultriness of a 
London summer. But when it came to 
speaking of the life within, she felt that she 
must check her pen or be incomprehensible. 
And what a dreary outlook that would be for 
the future fireside, either in Canada or Eng- 
land ! Was it only the material life they 
were to share together ? Just the interests 
of the pasture land, the market, and the 
harvest home ? Harry Corder's talk was of 
oxen. Well, she could talk of oxen, too, 
if need be, or, at any rate, of cows ; but she 
would have liked, now and then, to have 
talked of something besides. 

She was sitting thinking over Harry 
Corder's last letter one summer morning, 
and trying to answer it in the interval of 
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leisure that Mr. Randal's morning nap 
allowed her, when ^Kate's brougham drove 
up, and its owner entered the little parlour. 
Millicent was glad of the interruption — glad 
of any relief from her own thoughts, although 
there was no knowing when she should again 
have an opportunity of answering her corre- 
spondent. Still, it was something to have a 
good excuse with a good conscience, for the 
task was, every time she performed it, grow- 
ing more distasteful; and therefore it was 
with a little eagerness that was quite percep- 
tible that she pushed her small writing-desk 
away, and rose to welcome her sister. 

Katie's quick eyes caught the Canadian 
post -mark. " Another letter from our 
Corydon? Millicent, are you really in 
earnest ? Is this thing to go on ?" 

Millicent hesitated. She was truth itself, 
and now this question, thus thrust upon 
her, seemed demanding an answer. Was it 
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to go on ? Was the play to be played out 
to the end, or could anything interpose, 
and, if so, what? At last she said, — *^I 
don't know, Kate ; it rests with him." 

" That is to say, you are his to leave or 
to take, as he pleases. Milly, this will 
never do. Haven't you a grain of pride? 
You hadn't much when you promised your- 
self to Harry Corder; but surdy if you 
have changed,' you have a right to let him 
know it. If he 's a man, he won't wish to 
keep you to your word ; besides, he carCtP 

"Isn't that the more reason I should 
keep it? Kate, I wish I knew what was 
Tight to do. I think I've altered since 
Harry Corder went. I don't think I look 
at things quite in the same light. I don't 
think I feel for him as I did. But I have 
given him niy word, and he is far away, 
making a home for us two to share together. 
He has no friends near, and men sometimes 
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do such desperate things if they think a 
woman plays them false. And would he 
not have a right to think me so? And 
should I not be the thing he thought 
me?" 

^^No; you wouldn't be false; you would 
only be a little older, and very much wiser, 
than when you parted with Harry Corder. 
Such a promise as you gave him was con- 
ditional, or, at least, he ought to have 
considered it so. You were a mere girl 
two years ago, and had seen nothing of 
the world. I don't know that you've 
seen very much of it now ; still, I suppose 
your glimpse of London, even from the 
prison-walls of Prospect Place, has taught 
you something. By-the-bye, what book is 
this — Morris's ^ Jason '? Do you understand 
it?" Kate looked with wide-open eyes at 
her sister, who had scarcely ever, at The 
Grange, found a moment's time for even 
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the study of Shakespeare* "I shouldn't 
have thought this was in your line; and 
where did you get it from ?" 

She turned the book over, and on the 
front page saw the name of Harold Leigh. 
Then she laid it down quietly, but with 
the same feeling she might have had if it 
had stung her. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



FOR THIS WAS LOVE! 



And this was the reason, then, that her 
sister had wearied of the engagement into 
which she had entered! This was the 
glimpse of the world which had taught 
her to despise the half-educated yeoman, 
whose homely tenderness had once seemed 
so precious ! Had she been blind, had she 
been mad, not to have foreseen all this 
before? They were living in the same 
house, meeting constantly, and this had 
been the outcome of it all. Harold Leigh 
was in love with her sister, and she with 
him ! And yet she could prate and palter 
and hesitate about breaking with the poor 
fellow beyond the seas, striving with all 
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his might to win a home for her! Kate 
felt full of pity all at once for Harry 
Corder, and full, for a little while, at least, 
of hatred of her sister, and scorn for Harold 
Leigh. "And for such a face!" she said, 
contemptuously, as she thought of the 
features her own glass gave back to her 
view every time she looked in it. It must 
be so. She herself had perceived the change 
that, of late, had taken place in her sister. 
The higher tone, the more refined bearing, 
— she understood it all now. She had set 
them down as due to the influence her 
own house and Susie Ray's had exercised 
over Millicent, and here was the cause 
made patent. It was Harold Leigh who 
had wrought it all. Else why had he not 
lent her that book ? It was only two days 
ago since they had been speaking of it, and 
he had quoted some passages to her. She 
had expressed a wish to read it, and he 
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had recommended her to do so; and yet 
he could go and lend it to her sister, and 
never even offer to do so to her. The 
truth was, that as ]\Ir. Leigh thought she 
could very well afford to buy it, he had 
said to himself, "Let her do so," and 
had taken the book the next morning to 
her sister. He had amused himself by 
discussing Medea with her, — nay, he had 
flattered her by telling her she had given 
him a new insight into the character. He 
had not thought it necessary to add, that 
he had been imagining her in Medea's 
place. So she might have looked, so she 
might have spoken, he had thought, but so 
she would never have felt. The enchantress 
was w^eak through her love, — is there any 
such vulnerable point in this woman ? And 
he had answered no. For mere passion, 
she was too high. Her intellect and her 
pride alike would keep her from sinking 
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as Medea sank ; and of love — ^love, gentle, 
pure, true, tender, self-sacrificing, but self- 
respecting love, as he saw it in the daily- 
life of his sister, as once or twice it had 
occurred to him that some one — not himself 
— might see it in Millicent Randal, he 
judged Kate Horton utterly incapable. 
He did not blame her for it — she was so 
constituted, so formed ; she could not help 
it, that with ^11 her beauty, all her intellect, 
even with the genius which he had some- 
times thought lay dormant in her, she was 
imperfect and incomplete. And he went 
writing about her and studying her, just 
as if, had such a creature come in his way, 
and he had had some charm or self-preserva- 
tive, he would have written about and 
studied a Lamia or a Circe. 

How was she to know this ? This girl, 
only a girl still, for all the wedding-ring on 
her finger and the matronly prefix to her 
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name ? How could she tell that this man, 
when he had seemed most charmed with her 
beauty, and had let his eyes, if he kept close 
guard over his lips, convey such admiration 
as no womaijL could mistake, that even then 
he had only been looking on her as a painter 
would upon the model he hired to sit to him 
by the hour, — that the down of a peach, the 
bloom of a rose, would just as soon have 
made his heart bound and his pulses thrill as 
any charm or grace of hers ? She had never, 
it is true, once coupled an idea of love with 
him. All these four months she had seen 
him very often, for Mr. Horton had repeated 
his invitations, and Harold Leigh had re- 
turned his hospitalities, sometimes by a box 
at the theatre, when orders came in his way, 
sometimes by a few hot-house flowers, or the 
present of a book that he might have had to 
review ; and all this little interchange of 
courtesies had brought them very much 
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together, so that it was seldom that a week 
passed without Kate's seeing Harold Leigh 
in her drawing-room ; and she had been let- 
ting herself dream of his words when he had 
gone, and look forward to his coming, utterly- 
heedless of all to which this might lead 
her. 

She had been so secure, so self-confident, 
and so utterly ignorant of all that lay hidden 
in the depths of her own soul — sleeping fire, 
waiting only for a breath to give it life, and 
now the breath had come ! Was this strange, 
unnatural loathing of her sister — that sister 
who, until now, had been the one being in 
the world for her to love — was this what 
she had read of, and laughed at, and de- 
spised, as that poor, contemptible chimera, 
jealousy? And was this sudden scorn of 
Harold Leigh, this longing to be avenged on 
him she knew not how, and scarcely knew 
for what — was this that pitiful weakness that 
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rhymers wrote about and silly girls got 
crazed with, and that was called love ? — that 
weakness which she had so mocked at, and 
which she had said could never enter into the 
scheme of her life ? — and had it come to her 
when it was worse than weakness, when the 
golden hoop on her finger reminded her that 
she was so fettered and bound that what 
might have been folly in another would in 
her be a sin ? Had this love, which she had 
heard of as the inevitable doom of all — had 
it found her out, too, only to make of her a 
jest and a mockery in her turn ? Was 
this love; and, if so, why had it come too 
late? 

She could never clearly remember what 
she had thought, done, or said, after she 
had laid down ^ Jason.' It was all as dim 
and indistinct as one can imagine one's first 
sensations would be after a flash of lightning 
had come so near as almost to cause blind- 
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ness. She had an idea that she had looked 
out of the window, and spoken in tones that 
sounded strange and hard, even to herself; 
that Millicent had kissed her when she went 
away; that a strange, almost irresistible 
longing had seized her to fling her sister 
from her, and taunt her with her meditated 
falsehood to Harry Corder; that she had 
hurried away ; and then the anxious face of 
Millicent, asking if she were ill, rose before 
her, and her groom's startled look when she 
told him to drive home fast — fast, at once ; 
and then it was all a whirl and a conflict, a 
very Babel of thoughts surging to and fro in 
her brain, such as she could fancy people felt 
when they were going mad, till she found 
herself alone in her own room, her bonnet on 
the floor, and her muslin dress torn by her 
hasty steps up the stairs. 

She had locked her door when she came 
in, some instinct telling her she had a secret, 
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and she must hide it from all eyes ; and this 
secret was — what ? 

It couldnH be, she said, passionately, that 
she, Kate Horton, Randal by birth, of a race 
whose women, at least, had never dishonoured 
or disgraced themselves — ^that she, a married 
woman, was — her cheeks bm'ned at the thought 
— in love ! The shameful folly of it ! — the 
miserable weakness !. In love, and jealous ! 
It was the weakness that so galled her. As to 
any possibility that all this shame and suffer- 
ing might lead to the enormity of her letting 
Harold Leigh divine her secret or dare to avow 
that he shared her feelings, thatj as yet, was* 
undreamed of. Passion was so new a thing 
— the very possibility of her feeling it was 
only the revelation of the last hour, and she 
never asked whither it might lead her. How 
should she know that it was not in its nature 
to remain stationary — that it must be con- 
quered, killed, crushed, stamped out, and 
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buried like some fell disease, or it would be 
her master ? 

If this misery was love, she would conquer 
it, she said, confident still in her own 
strength. But was it ? She laughed in- 
credulously ; she would wait and see. Per- 
haps that very evening might disenchant 
her, and show her Harold Leigh clever, 
and amusing, and handsome, and gallant — 
how tenderly she was dwelling on the 
bead-roll of his good qualities ! — but no more 
to her, after all, than any other man in her 
rooms that night. And if he should love 
her sister ! There she stopped short, for some 
estrange pang, than which death could hardly 
know a stronger, shot through her heart. 
Then she groaned, ''Is it to make me a 
fiend?" and wept bitterly — tears that 
washed away, at least, the brief, unnatural 
bitterness that had arisen against her sister. 
]No; she did not hate her, she could not 
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hate her, come what might; and then, 
rising, she put away from her the thought 
of what might come, and rang the bell, with 
the intention of giving her maid orders what 
dress she would wear that night. 

She would look her best: that she was 
resolved on. She was inconsistent enough 
to say she did not wish this man to love 
her, nay, to shudder at the thought; but 
still she wished to look her very best in his 
eyes. She examined dress after dress, tried 
on her jewels, and, if they were not ancestral 
diamonds, such as others of her house had 
worn in other days, still, on the whole, they 
did her husband's taste credit ; and, at last, 
having decided what to wear, went down 
into her drawing-room to await the evening. 

Was this love — this new feeling that had 
come upon her ? That was the question 
she kept asking herself the whole of the 
day. L(3t it once be answered, let her only 
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know the foe with which she had to deal, 
and she would conquer him ! She was con- 
fident as ever in her own strength, although 
at one unguarded point an enemy had crept 
in stealthily. Was it love, this longing for 
the presence of Harold Leigh, this counting 
the hours till he came ? And then, when the 
time had arrived, and other guests made 
their appearance, and he was not among 
them, the sickening suspense lest he should 
disappoint her, the feverish anxiety as the 
evening wore on and he did not come; and 
then the dull, dead blank that came over 
her soul as she felt that it was too late 
now, and that that night, at least, she should 
not see him ? 

Another minute of such dreary wretched- 
ness as she had never known before, and then 
Harold Leigh's voice sounded on her ear, and 
looking round, she saw him with outstretched 
hand, smiling as he uttered his apologies 
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for being so late on the plea that business 
connected with the Thunderer had detained 
him. Then she knew, by the sudden joy 
that electrified every nerve, by the glow 
that pervaded her whole fi^ame, by the blush 
and the light that came, against her will, 
into her cheeks and eyes, that she had 
estimated rightly the foe with whom she 
had to deal, the weakness she had to sur- 
mount, and that her strength would be 
taxed to the uttermost, for this was love ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MS. SIMS GIVES HIS ADVICE. 

Me. Waking's pleasant face began to wear 
a look that his wife had never seen on it 
before. Trade was bad — ^that Amy knew, 
and tried her best to keep the household 
expenses down to the lowest figure ; but she 
did not know that her husband had lately 
lost money by the failure of a bank — ^not 
a large sum, but still enough just now to 
cripple him considerably. A baby had come, 
too, so that it was harder to retrench than 
before, and the expenses of Horace's illness 
were on the increase, while his helplessness 
made him a heavier burden than even her 
baby upon Amy. 

Altogether, things were looking badly. 
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Mrs. Sims — ^who, whenever she came to 
Trmgley by the train (second-class) to pur- 
chase goods of a more pretentious character 
than the village shops supplied her with, 
was in the habit of favouring Amy with her 
company to dinner or tea, according to the 
time of day— soon saw that matters were 
not quite as they should be. The dinner- 
table, if she "dropped in" suddenly, was 
more meagrely supplied, and scones or 
cresses were never sent for now, as they had 
been, as a matter of course, when she formerly 
came in at tea-time. The baby, too, was 
poorly dressed — the pelisse and bonnet, 
the presents of her husband and herself, 
were altogether out of keeping with the 
other portions of its tiny wardrobe, and one 
small servant still had to do for all the 
additional work. 

" That 's what comes of marrying beneath 
her," she said to Mattie, who, as a farmer's 
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wife, of course took higher rank than a 
shopkeeper's. " I 'm always for people keep- 
ing to the station in which Providence ha& 
placed them, and I do consider it's almost 
flying in its face to act as your cousin did. 
One couldp't expect no other than what's 
come. She 's a doctor's sister and a doctor's 
daughter, and ought to have known better 
than have gone flinging herself away upon 
an ironmonger. Mr. Waring is as respect- 
able and steady a young man as any ; but 
still, you know, Mrs. Gibson, what is an 
ironmonger, after all?" 

Mattie had her own suspicions that Mrs. 
Sims was in the^ right, though Amy kept 
a brave front, and said little to lead even 
her cousin to surmise that matters were not 
all as they should be. Shd drove over more 
frequently than before to Tringley, and, 
when she did, her presents were of a more 
useful character, and, at last, having con- 
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suited with her husband, she offered to take 
charge of Horace for a time. 

" It 's the country air he wants, and the 
new milk, which, of course, you can't get 
him in a town. And he must be a trouble 
to you with your baby. My youngest runs 
alone, and Jane is a willing girl ; so let him 
come to me." 

"It will be one mouth the less for them 
to feed," she had said to her husband, " and 
everything does tell up so in a town, where, I 

if it's even a penn'orth of parsley, it has to be 
paid for out of pocket." 

But Amy, though just then she would have 
been very glad to escape any additional 
expense, could not part with Horace. 

"It's the spine, Dr. Jeffreys says, is af- 
fected; and Tom" — Tom was Mr. Williams, 
her own brother — " says he would rather he 
should treat the case, he has so much more 
experience in it through being at the hos- 
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pital ; so I can't feel it right to let him go. 
Dr. Jeflfreys calls every other day, and I 'm 
afraid to think," she added, in a lower tone,, 
"of what the expense will be." 

" A great deal more than Mr. Waring wOl 
like to pay. Amy, it doesn't seem to me right 
your going on like this, with children 
coming romid you of your own, burden- 
ing yourself with other people's. I don't say 
send the poor little fellow back — I know you 
could never bring yourself to do it ; but we^ 
know now who this Mr. Orville really is, 
and, Orville or Horton, make him pay. 
Write, or let your husband do it, and tell 
him he has been identified by the photograph, 
and that you'll summon him, or do something 
of the kind. Mr. Price will know what 's best 
to be done if he doesn't let you have some- 
thing for the child's maintenance. He '11 do 
it, if you frighten him well, take my word 
for it. He ought to send you a good sum. 
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down to pay for past expenses. And I 'm 
sure, as times are, — ^John says he never knew 
them so hard, — a little ready money would 
come in handy to the best off of us." 

Times were hard, indeed, in the iron- 
monger's home — much harder than Mattie 
dreamed of; but Amy shrank from urging 
her husband to take the step that Mattie 
suggested. " We 're not quite sure it 's he," 
she said, timidly. 

" As sure as one can be of anything that 
one hasn't Gospel proof of And there's 
another thing I 'm pretty sure of, too, Amy, 
and that is, that this poor little creature's 
miserable father — if it isn't like abusing the 
name to give it to such a wretch ! — is the very 
same Mr. Horton who married Miss Randal. 
The man so like the photograph, that Mr. 
Sims saw at Swithin's Lane, had his private 
house at Bayswater, and it was a Mr. 
Horton who lived somewhere at Bayswater 
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that she married. The rector told me, for 
he saw it all in the Times. I wonder they 
didn't have it in the county papers, too. 
Perhaps the Randals were not quite so proud 
of the marriage, poor as they are, as he was." 

^^It will be a dreadfiil thing for her if it 
it is so," said Amy, half shuddering to think 
of what it would have been to have found 
her Richard out in such a fearful piece of 
wickedness after she had married him. 

" That 's her affair," said Mattie. She was 
steadily keeping to the business point of the 
question. ^' I expect Miss Randal pretty 
well knew what she was about when she 
married him. The whole family have gone 
up to town now, and I dare say he 's keeping 
them. Well, he may just as well, and a 
great deal better, keep his own child, or, at 
any rate, pay you for doing it for him." 

" I '11— I '11 think about it," said Amy, re- 
luctantly. 
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"But yoiiwoii't]do it," thought Mattie; and, 
acting on this thought, she called the next 
day on Mrs. Sims and laid the case before 
her, and requested her interference in the 
matter, 

" Take Mr. Sims over with you," said 
Mrs. Sims, "and let him talk to Mr. Waring. 
Sometimes one man will hear sense from an- 
other when he won't from a woman; and 
there's no reason he should go keeping the poor 
child, the little time he has to live, for nothing. 
He can't last long, which, of course, all things 
considered, is a great mercy. Still, it 's only 
right that while he does last he should be 
made as easy as possible, and that his own 
father — ^it always puts me past my patience 
to give that vsretch that name — should pay 
for it. I '11 go," continued Mrs. Sims, " and 
see if Mr. Sims can't bring them to hear 
reason. There 's no sense at all in flinging 
their own children's bread away like this." 
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"I'll lend you my pony, if you'll drive 
into Tringley to-morrow," said Mattie. " Bob 
shall bring him round at any time you 
please. The sooner Mr. Waring is brought 
to see that he ought to think of his own 
child instead of other people's the better." 

"To-morrow's washing-day," said Mrs. 
Sims, " and the next day I shan't get my 
ironing done in time ; but on Thursday, if 
you'll send the pony round at three, I'll 
drive to Tringley." 

And on Thursday Mattie's pony -chaise 
stopped before the ironmonger's shop, and 
Mrs. Sims alighted from it, looking resplen- 
dent in a tartan silk, a black lace shawl, and 
a bonnet whose roses within, and marabou 
plumes without, made it the envy of half the 
matrons in Barleigh. All the ladies there, 
from the rector's wife, whose Bath fashions 
looked tame and poor by the gorgeous toilettes 
which Mrs. Sims imported from Bridgeton, 
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found fault with her for over-dressing ; and 
Mrs. Sims did not deny the soft impeach- 
ment, nay, was rather flattered by it. "I 
like good clothes," she said, "and IVe 
always been used to them, and I should feel 
as odd, if I were to put on cheap silks or 
washed-out cottons, as some of the folks about 
here would if, for once in their lives, they 'd 
a decent gown to wear." 

Mr. Sims drove round with the chaise to 
the White Lion, and then followed his wife 
into the little parlour at the back of the 
shop, where she had already made herself 
at home, having taken off her bonnet, asked 
after the baby, and informed Amy that Mr. 
Sims and she were going to have a quiet 
cup of tea with her. 

That meal was soon served, and " not so 
much as a ha'p'orth of cresses with it," as 
Mrs. Sims remarked afterwards to her hus- 
band; and, in the first days of Amy's married 
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life, the presence of her friends at tea-time 
had been the occasion for a little impromptu 
banquet; and the tea was poor, the butter 
salt, the bread stale — altogether, things were 
not looking well at the ironmonger's. 

^' They 're put to it," thought Mrs. Sims. 
•^^ Time enough they 'd some one to give 
them a little sound advice. But where 's 
the boy ? " she said, aloud. " Can't he come 
down to his tea ? You don't mean to say 
that he 's that bad you Ve to send his meals 
upstairs ; and you. Amy, with only one 
maid, and a baby in arms ? — or have you 
taken to humouring him, that he fancies he 
can't come down ? I never did like the 
way you were bringing him up ! Over-kind- 
ness is cruel kindness, and I 'm afraid you '11 
find, in the long run, it 's cruel kindness to 
more than him." 

"He can't come down, he has to be 
lifted out of bed even while it's made at 
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times/' said Amy, as the small maid dis- 
appeared with a tray; "and Dr. Jeffi'eys 
says there 's nothing bnt rest and good Hying 
and care for him." 

"Eest! well, that's like all doctorsl 
What on earth has a boy like that done 
all his life, that he wants rest now ? " said 
Mrs. Sims. She had never had a child of 
her own, and therefore she was privileged 
to give advice in the case of other people's. 
" And good living, indeed, eating you out 
of house and home ! and you. Amy Waring^ 
with a husband to look after and a baby ta 
provide for." 

Amy looked wistfblly at her husband to 
shield her from this attack, and Mrs. Sims 
looked too, and then, for the first time, 
noticed how changed and worn the young 
tradesman appeared. And he had been so 
handsome before, in her eyes, at least, as 
well as Amy's; it was his good looks — ^being 
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in the laj^e, healthy, florid style, whidi 
Mrs. Sims most admired in a man — that 
had induced her to overlook, to some extent, 
the mesalliance Amy had committed in 
marrying into trade, — " he might have 
passed for a gentleman farmer," as she then 
said, and now he looked '^ as if he had 
been bom behind a counter, and never set 
his foot out of a shop but on Christmas 
Days or Sundays." 

So far she was right: it was just the 
anxious face that one sees so often behind 
counters and at desks, — a face worn and 
seamed with the fiirrows and lines that 
speak of a battle as surely as the soldier's 
scars ; a tame, inglorious battle, so it seems, 
with no trumpet-sound to give even retreat 
or failure a transient glory, no paeans of 
victory to reward success ; a battle sometimes 
just for a life, so bare and poor, that it 
scarcely seems worth the striving for. Would 
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this life here, with its poor surroundings, 
the meagre meal, the outlook into the shop, 
with its diminishing stock, the smaU room 
with the baby's cradle, the little patient up- 
stairs, with the incessant care and expense 
attending him — would this life have seemed 
worth the striving for to Kate Horton in 
her luxurious home ? But to the man whose 
face told Mrs. Sims how heavily his struggles 
weighed upon him, it was the fear of losing 
^ven thisy this poor little home, — the fear of 
losing the ability to struggle longer against 
an opposing current, and not be swept 
beneath it, -^ that now was weighing 
heavily. 

Well, this poor, nearly beaten soldier of 
trade had some chivalry in him, after all. 
Sordid as his aims might seem to those who 
look for a Victoria Cross or a K.C.B. as 
the reward of their labours, he was courteous 
to the woman who was sharing his hard 
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fortunes^ pitiful to the helpless creature ta 
whom he had once accorded the shelter of 
his roof, for now he came forward to defend 
them both from the battery which Mrs. Sims 
had opened upon them. 

" Times are hard," he said, gravely, 
looking down on his cup the while, "and 
with such old friends as you, Mrs. Sims, 
and your husband have been to my wife 
before I knew her, I wouldn't wish to hide- 
that things are not just as I would have 
them; still, they're not so hard but what 
I 'm able yet to do as I promised I would 
by the poor boy upstairs. I think Amy 
has the hardest part of it ; and if she doesn't 
mind the care and trouble he is to her, it 
will go hard but I '11 find the m6ney to- 
pay the few extras that he wants just 
now." 

Then Mr. Sims came to the attack, open- 
ing it with " Mr. Waring, sir ! " much as 
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he addressed his opponents at the vestry; 
"if there was nobody else that had a call 
to pay for the poor child, it would be 
another matter ; but I say there is ! I Ve 
traced him, and I Ve 'dentified him, so that 
I could swear to him as the one that sat 
for that photograph, which Mrs. Waring 
here knows is as like as two peas to the 
man — we won't call him a gentleman, sir, 
seeing what his conduct has been — ^like 
to the man that called himself the father of 
the boy upstairs, and promised Mrs. Waring 
to be responsible for the expenses of his 
education and maintenance. I've traced 
him, sir ! " — Mr. Sims was quite in the 
vestry oratorical line now — " not another 
man would have thought of doing as I did" 
— Mr. Sims had dilated very often upon 
this ruse of his before, and was in the 
habit of dwelling on it as a masterpiece 
of strategy — " not another man that would 
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have inquired and asked about him of the 
people of the house, and, finding he was a 
broker, gone in and told him I 'd thought 
of selling out some stock — which I hadj 
mind ye ; that was no lie ; and did it, 
too, the next day — and when he 'd told me 
he was a bill-broker, made aH sorts of 
apologies, and backed out the civilest way 
I could, — ^not before I'd 'dentified him, 
though, — ^fixed my man beyond all mistake ; 
and now I do say, Mr. Waring, sir! that 
having done mv part as an old friend and 
sincere well-wisher in the matter, it 's yours 
to write to him that it ain't your duty, but 
his, to keep the lad upstairs, and you'll 
trouble him for a cheque on account, at any 
rate, if it 's not quite convenient to pay all 
up at once, and you hope, for the future, 
he '11 be more reg'lar." 

Then Mr. Sims leaned back exhausted, 
and wiped his face, as a sign that his oration 
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was concluded ; and Mr. Waring said, as his 
wife had said the preceding day, " I '11 think 
about it," 

But when their visitors had gone, and the 
shop was closed, the little maid in bed, and the 
baby fast asleep, it was his wife who now 
said, " Do more than think." Why should 
this rich man lay this burden on them, and 
not move his little finger to lighten it ? No 
fear of his taking the child away — ^if she had 
thought that, even their straitened means 
would not have induced Amy to persuade 
her husband to write, asking his father to 
pay for his support ; and at last Richard 
Waring wrote, not exactly as Mr. Sims had 
suggested, but still with the tone of a man 
who feels that he is making a just claim, and 
has a right to be heard: civilly enough — 
perhaps almost too civilly. Amy thought, as 
she read the letter over; and the result proved 
that a little more boldness might not have 
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been amiss ; at any Tate, the most 
missiye could scarcely haye received a 
more insolent reply than came to Richard 
Waring's quiet and respectful letter, lix. 
Horton had not even deigned to write him- 
self, but had empowered his solicitors to do 
so for him; and ihey " were desired by their 
client to inform Mr. Kichard Waring, that i£ 
any more claims of a similar nature were 
put forward by him, they had instmctioBS to 
commence a prosecution for an attempt to 
extort money under false pretences." ' 

Richard Waring read this letter through 
twice, then laid it before his wife, with a 
look on his face such as she had never seen 
there before — ^the look of a kind, good man, 
whom some evil influence has, for a moment, 
turned into something ahnost alien to his 
very nature — and her first thought was for 
the child. 

'' Oh, Richard ! poor little Horace ! " and 
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then she began to cry over her own little 
one. 

"I shan't send him to the workhouse, 
even if his father is ten times the scoundrel 
we all thought him," said her husband, 
sternly ; ^^ but some day I may yet come 
across this Mr. Horton or Orville, and if I 
do, it shall go hard but I'll teach him it 
might have been cheaper, to say nothing of 
its being honester, to have kept his child 
himself, instead of flinging him on other 
people's shoulders. Now, please, Amy, we'll 
say no more about this rascal just now, and 
we '11 go on just the same as we 've been 
-doing with the poor boy upstairs." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THROUGH DEEP WATERS. 



^^FoR this was love!" Her enemy had 
found her out — the thing which she greatly 
feared had come upon her. Well, hardly 
that ; for this thing Kate Horton had never 
feared. It had never seemed to her possible 
that it should come within the scope of her 
experience. Love might be for others — ^weak 
creatures, whose lives seemed incomplete 
without it — ^reeds that required a prop {o 
lean upon — dreamers worshipping their own 
ideals; but she, who was neither reed nor 
dreamer — strong, brave, self-sufficing, self- 
reliant — ^what should she have to do with this, 
slavish weakness but wonder at it in silent 
scorn ? 
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She had to do with it now. It had come 
upon her as it might on the weakest, silliest 
school-girl that ever cried over Miss Landon's 
verses, or believed in Moore a little better 
than she did in her Testament. Well for 
her if it had come to her at such a time. 
This fruit was now past its season with her, 
and it would surely prove poisonous if 
she plucked it. Then she said that she 
would not gather it; let her longing for 
it be as great as it might be, she would 
put her hand by her side, and, however 
tempting the apple, keep it there — a wiser 
Eve. 

But she might look at it as much as she 
pleased — stay near it still, if its sight gave her 
comfort. Surely there could be no harm in 
that ? 

In plain English, instead of closing her 
doors to Mr. Harold Leigh, as a wiser woman 
would have done, she let him come just as 
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much as before, reasoning with herself, that 
any alteration in her usual conduct might 
excite surprise ; and who knows ! — and her 
cheeks flushed their richest at the thought — 
cause him to suspect why she did it; and 
sooner anything than that. So Mr. Leigh 
came and went just as he had done before — 
brought his flowers and his periodicals, and 
chatted an hour or two in her pretty draw- 
ing-room, and now and then — but not very 
often, for Mr. Horton bored him — dropped 
in of an evening, and then went home and 
sat up into the small hours, writing the 
novel that was to immortalize him — but 
didn't. 

The more he saw of the mistress of 
Steuart House the more he was confirmed in 
his first view of her character, and the more 
carefully he laboured to depict it in the 
prima donna of his book, — ^he called her 
that now, to distinguish her from the real 
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heroine, a little, quiet, but bright creature, 
compounded from his sister and Millicent 
Sandal, — ^the more unlike every page he 
wrote of the fictitious Kate was to the real 
one. He saw passion, force, imperiousness, 
and beauty, and he depicted all these, and 

made — so that terrible Weekly Scourge said 
— a melo-dramatic fiend ; and poor Kate, 
even if she had done one or two evil things 
in her life, was not quite that. But there is 
this to be said — just now he saw her at her 
worst. She was very miserable, and, con- 
sequently, not a little ill tempered, un- 
gracious, and uncertain, even to him ; some- 
times involuntarily so, sometimes of set 
purpose. Now and then it was impossible 
to help this irritability — ^it mastered her, as 
if it had been the fretfulness of disease ; but 
sometimes, when Mr. Leigh looked too 
buoyantly happy, — and there were times 
when his high spirits were almost • auda- 
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cious^ — she took a perverse pleasure in trying 
to lower his tone. What right had he to go 
on his way rejoicing, while every step she 
took was upon thorns ? And he had planted 
those thorns for her, and yet could speak 
and smile as if, for him, life had not a 
care ! 

It had not many just then. Harold 
Leigh had never been happier in all his 
life than he was in these days, in which 
Kate Horton Vas "sinking deeper and jieeper 
into a new sea of misery and trouble; for 
a new hope had come to him in the very 
guise in which a new sorrow had to her, 
and he was as sanguine about the realiza- 
tion of this hope as he was about every* 
thing else. If such a hope had sprung up 
in his heart, even a year or two back, he* 
would have been afraid ^to have suflfered it 
to take root. But there was no need 
for such fear now. Home and household 
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were no longer to be regarded as impossible 
luxuries. • His engagement on the Thunderer 
was likely to be more profitable than he 
had anticipated, and if he had not been 
so occupied with his novel, he could have 
been enrolled qn the staff of at least two 
other periodicfis. As it was, the light 
articles he found time to throw off now and 
then were readify accepted, and well re- 
munerated. The last farthing of debt had 
been '•cleared off for some time ; so that, 
altogether, things were going well with 
Harold Leigh. 

And this hope, which it was now his 
greatest happiness to indulge in, he would 
have laughed at such a little while ago, it 
had taken such a homely form: a trim 
little house, — another Leyden Villa, in fact,. 
— ^with a miniature garden behind and 
before, and a wife, calm, fair, and gentle, 
by the orderly fireside. No beauty, such as 
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those who, in rapid succession, had turned 
his head; no brilliant, sparkling creature, 
from whose mouth jBowed pearls of song 
or diamonds of wit, — ^the last woman to 
make a sensation in a crowd, to dazzle in 
a drawing-room, or eclipse all others at a 
ball. Somehow, the creature that he had 
voted commonplace, dull, and stupid, had 
made him feel that if, indeed, he wanted a 
home, she, of all the world, was just the one 
to make it for him. In spite of the patience 
he had voted insufferable, the endurance 
that only to witness he had thought un- 
endurable, the goodness that was almost 
trying in its perfection, the pale, grave face, 
growing paler and sadder day by day, 
— Harold Leigh was in love — ^perhaps for 
the first time in his life — with Millicent 
Bandal. 

And tHs loye was not aU bom of pity. 
A creature so strong to suffer could not 
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call for only pity, let the suffering be great 
as it might. He had said that she was 
bom to be a martyr, and been angry with, 
her for accepting her fiite so uncomplain- 
ingly. After a while he began to find that 
this martyrdom called for other feelings- 
Ihan either anger or pity, and unconsciously 
to feel that for his light, varying nature this 
steadfast one would be the truest anchor. 
He could rest in her. He should have no- 
caprice to deal with, no varying moods or 
temper ; and with how many of the pretty 
triflers who had charmed him, each for her 
short hour, could he be secure of that ? He 
should be sure of peace and order in his 
home — sure, too, of one whose quiet appre- 
ciation would be the best encouragement of 
his labours; and so the hope that was in 
him now, and which made his step lighter, 
and his manner gayer and happier than 
ever, was just the hope of a simple home, 
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with Millicent Randal for its presiding 
deity. 

It was time he settled, he said to hinisel£ 
Bohemianism was all very pleasant for a 
time (Mr. Harold Leigh's Bohemianism had 
always, thanks to his sister, been of the 
very mildest, and, if of Bohemianism we 
may use such a word, the most decorous 
order, but he liked to think he had indulged 
a little in it in his gay youth) ; but, like all 
pleasant things, it must come to an end iu 
time. And then he caught himself specu- 
lating upon the comparative advantages of 
buying or renting a house, the amoun 
necessary to support a moderate menage^ 
and even entering with some interest into 
the vexed question then agitating the 
papers — ^the fairness of tradesmen's profits, 
and the cause of the rise in the price of 
butcher's meat. 

He was in love, after a very sensible, 
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middle-aged fashion, on the whole. Millicent 
Randal was not the woman to inspire a 
grand passion ; and, if she had been, it is 
very doubtftd whether Harold Leigh would 
have been the man to feel it. He would 
make an excellent husband now^ but perhaps 
it was just as well that he had not thought 
■of marrying sooner. His disposition would 
always be a little Ugdre. It would be im- 
possible for him, if a pretty face came in 
his way, not to show that he appreciated 
its prettiness ; but he would be tender and 
gentle, and loyal and true; and if the 
woman he loved did her part by him, 
and kept the atmosphere of his home 
serene and calm, he would do his best to 
guard her from every storm that might 
blow from without. 

Only of such love as had woke to life in 
Kate Horton's bosom, such love as can come 
to none but once, and to so many does not 
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come at all^ — ^the love that may make or mar 
a soul, crown or destroy a life, — Harold Leigh 
could feel nothing. If Kate Horton, who, 
to her misery, had guessed his secret, could 
only have divined that, might it not have 
spared her a pang or two ? She was almost 
as much mistaken in her estimate of this 
man as he was in his idea of her. Could she 
not have cured herself of this mad passion if 
she had known that it was no demi-god for 
whom she was humbling herself into the dust 
— only an ordinary mortal after all, even if 
he were a very pleasant and tolerably clever 
one? 

Who shall say ? Was not this, indeed, a 
madness that had come upon her? Could 
any will or act of hers lessen or cure it in 
the least ? Had Harold Leigh been low, and 
mean, and base, and had she seen him at his 
lowest, and meanest, and basest, would that 
have made her care for him one jot the less ? 
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She had scoffed at love, and love had con- 
quered and subdued her, and made her his 
slave so surely, that perhaps only with life 
would her captivity end. And sometimes, 
when she chafed most against her chains, and 
had rebelled even against the youth and 
health that made life seem so sure, she had 
asked herself if even death could work a 
cure ; and, if death were not annihilation, she 
felt sure that it would not. Had not 
this love become part of her soul; and, 
unless her soul could dissolve into nothing- 
ness with the frame that held it, how 
should she feel other than she felt for 
Harold Leigh ? 

If she had been but free ! That was what 
she said to herself over and over again. 
Harold Leigh would never then have drifted 
into the puny mockery of love her sister had 
called forth. And then she thought of the 
love that might have been — the paradise of 
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passion which would have been here if she 
had but been free ! She judged this man by 
hereelf, as women, when they love, are apt 
to judge their idols. The wild idolatry, the 
passionate self abnegation, the craving hunger 
for his voice, the instinctive recognition of 
his presence, the dull, dead blank the long 
day seemed that brought him not, the con- 
stant dwelling on him in her thoughts, — all 
this, she fancied, he might have felt for her 
if things had but been different. Why 
did he look upon her as he did even now ? 
Had not his eyes told her a hundred 
times how beautiful he thought her, and 
what might not that beauty have done 
for her if she had still been free like her 
sister ? 

How was she to know that as she loved 
it was not in Harold Leigh to love ; and that 
if it had been, she, of all women, would never 
have woke that love in him ? 
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She was on dangerous ground, crumbling 
beneath her feet, and she had nothing — ^not 
the most broken reed — ^to lean upon ; nothing 
in this world, and in the unseen world beyond 
nothing either. No help around, no help 
above; she was fighting the most terrible 
fight that a woman can have to wage, and in 
her own strength — ^that strength which she 
was fast learning was but another name for 
weakness. She had nothing to rely upon 
but that pride of sex and race which the first 
wave of passion— the first whisper of love 
firom the lips of Harold Leigh — might sweep 
into utter ruin. Nowhere to look for aid, 
nowhere to fly for shelter — a foe had come 
upon her such as she had never dreamed of, 
and day and night she had to combat and 
fight him, only to find her resistance weaker 
every hour. She had felt so self-reliant, so 
self-sufficing, and lo ! love had come upon her 
and crushed and humbled her into the dust 
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and there she was in her misery, as she had 
chosen to be in her pride, cut off from every 
saving influence, every chance of succour; for 
she had laid out her life and planned her lot 
only to find herself, in her greatest need, 
" without God in the world." 
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EUPERT REDMOND : A Tale of England, Ireland, 
and America. By Walter Sims Southwell. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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CAINT SIMON'S NIECE. By Frank Lee Benedict, 
^ Author of " Miss Dorothy's Charge." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

From the Spectator, July 24th : — "A new and powerful novelist has arisen 
. . . We rejoice to recognise a new novelist of real genius, who knows and 
depicts powerfully some of the most striking and overmastering passions of 
the human heart ... It is seldom that we rise from the perusal of a story 
with the sense of excitement which Mr. Benedict has produced." 

From ths Sootsman, June nth: — "Mr. Frank Lee Benedict may 
not be generally recognised as such, but he is one of the cleverest living 
novelists of the school of which Miss Braddon was the founder and remains 
the chief. He is fond of a ' strong ' plot, and besprinkles his stories abun- 
dantly with startling incidents . . . The story is written with remarkable 
ability, and its interest is thoroughly well sustained." 

QELF-UNITED. By Mrs. Hickes Bryant. 3 vols., 

^ 31S. 6d. 

Westmliuitar Beview : — " 'Self-United' has manv marks of no ordinary 
kind . . . The style is excellent, the conversation bright and natural, the 
plot good, and the interest well sustained up to the last moment." 

CHINGLEBOROUGH SOCIETY. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

IR MARMADUKE LORTON. By the Hon. A. S. G. 
Canning. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD : a Tale. By 
Arthur Pen rice, i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

POILT LIVES. ByMRS. Raper. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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SOME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of "The Curate's Discipline," "The Love that Lived," "M^," 
etc., etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

••A book that should be read. . . . Ably written books directed to this 
purpose deserve to meet with the success which Mrs. Eiloart 's work will 
obtain.'' — A tfunaum, 

•• Altogether the book is well worth perusing." — yohn Bull. 

CONS OF DIVES. 2 vols., 21s. 

STANLEY MEREDITH: a Tale. By "Sabina." 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By Dorothy 
Bromyard. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Anstruther. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF MICK CALLIGHIN, M.P., 
a Story of Home Rule ; and THE DE BURGHOS, a 
Romance. By W. R. Ancketill. In one Volume, with Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

'T'HE BARONET'S CROSS. By Mary Mfeke, 
•*- Author of " Marion's Path through Shadow to Sunshine." 

2 vols., 218. 

''PHE BRITISH SUBALTERN. By an Ex- 
■*- Subaltern, i voL, 7s. 6d. 

HE IVEYNCOURTS OF FAIRLEIGH. By 
Thomas Rowland Sicemp. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

rPHE HEIR OF REDDESMONT. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

'T'HE INSIDIOUS THIEF: a Tale for Humble 
-■- Folks. By One of Themselves. Crown 8vo., 5s. Second 
Edition. 

THE LOVE THAT LIVED. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of" The Curate's Discipline," "Just a Woman," " Woman's 
Wrong," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"Three volumes which most people will prefer not to leave till they have 
read the last page of the third volume." — Pall Mall GaMtte. 

" One of the most thoroughly wholesome novels we have read for some 
time." —Seotsman, 

THE MAGIC OF LOVE. By Mrs. Forrest-Grant, 
Author of " Fair, but not Wise." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
"A very amusing nowtV'^ Scotsman, 

THE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL: a 
Romance of the West Riding. By Rosa Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontispiece 
and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free, 

•• The story is interesting and very pleasantly written, and for the sake 
of both author and publisher we cordially wish it the reception it deserves." 
— Saturday Revitw, 

THE SECRET OF TWO HOUSES. By Fanny 
Fisher. 2 vols., 21s. 

T'HE SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD. By A. Fare- 

-■- BROTHER. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

THE SHADOW OF ERKSDALE. By Bourton 
Marshall. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 
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T'HE SURGEON'S SECRET. By Sydney Mostyn, 

-*• Author of " Kitty's Rival,*' etc. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

"A most exciting novel — the best on our list. It may be fairly recom- 
mended as a very extraordinary book." — yohn Bull. 

T'HE THORNTONS OF THORNBURY. By Mrs. 
-■- Hj^nry Lowthkr Chermside. 3 vols., 31s. 6d, 

THE TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S 
FLIGHT. By the Authoress of " What Her Face Said." 
I OS. 6d. 

"A pleasant story, with touches of exquisite pathos, well told by one 
who is master of an excellent and sprightly style.'* — Standard. 

THE WIDOW UNMASKED; or, the Firebrand in 
the Family, By Flora F. Wylde. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

f^riMOTHY CRIPPLE ; or, '« Life's a Feast." By 
J- Thomas AuRXOL Robinson. 2 vols., 21s. 

" This is a most amusing book, and the author deserves great credit for 
the novelty of his design, and the quaint humour with which it is worked 
out." — Public Opinion. 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol., crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

npOO LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"A very pleasing story very prettily told."- .A/<(7r«/«//'<7j/. 

TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, Author of 
" Ravensdale." 3 vols,, 31s. 6d. 

*• A very bright, healthy, simply-told story." — Standard. 

" All the individuals whom the reader meets at the gold-fields are well- 
drawn, amongst whom not the least interesting is 'Terrible Mac.'" — Hour 

" There is not a dull page in the book." — Scotsman. 
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OWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 
OXIE: a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 



TWIXT CUP and LIP. By Mary Lovett-Cameron. 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
''Displays signs of more than ordinary promise. . . . As a whole the 
novel cannot fail to please. Its plot is one that will arrest attention ; and 
its characters, one and all, are full of life and have that nameless charm 
which at once attracts and retains the sympathy of the reader." — Daily 
News, 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols., 
21S. 

"A bright, vigorous, and healthy story, and decidedly above the average 
of books of this class. Being in two volumes it commands the reader's 
unbroken attention to the very end.*' — Standard. 

" It is by someone who has caught her (Baroness* Tautphoeus') ^fx of 
telling a charming story in the boldest manner, and of forcing us to take 
an interest in her characters, which writers, far better from a literary point 
of view, can never approach." — Athentsum* 

'PWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 
-■- BucKLEE. 3 vols., 31S. 6(L 

TTNDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton. 2 

^ vols., 2 IS. 

T^TTAGES: a Story in Three Books. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

T\/^ANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. Despard, 
** Author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

T\/^EBS OF LOVE. (I. A Lawyer's Device. 
^^ II. Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i vol., Crown 
8vo., IDS. 6d. 

T\/^EIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 
^* 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

*• A novel which deserves to be read, and which, once begun, will not 
be readily laid aside till the end." — Scotsman, 

WILL SHE BEAR IT? A Tale of the Weald. 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"This is a clever story, easily and naturally told, and the reader's 
interest sustained throughout. ... A pleasant, readable book, such as 
we can heartily recommend." — Spectator. 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons. 1 vol., 
7s. 6d. 

Thirtieth Thousand. 

"TTE VAMPYRES ! A Legend of the National Betting 
•*- Ring, showing what became of it. By the Spectre, In 
striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street^ Strand. 
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T> OBA D'lTALIA ; or, Italian Lights and Shadows : 
-*^ a record of Travel. By Charles W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., 8vo, price 30s. 

'T'HE EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN: an 
-■- Historical Drama. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Henkik Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

■pTYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE ; or, My 
Impressions of the Mother Country, ihe Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one voL 8vo. Handsomely bound. Price 

I2S. 

PACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 
^ Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydro- 
phobia and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By 
the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols,, 8vo., 30s. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 
History of the Order of St John of Jerusalem, the 
Crusades, and Knights Templars. By CoL Claudius Shaw. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, los. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

ON THE MISMANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 
RECORD OFFICE. By J. Pym Yeatman, Barrister- 
at-Law. In Wrapper, price is. 

LETTER TO THE QUEEN ON HER RETIRE- 
MENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE. JBy One of Her Majesty's 
most Loyal Subjects. In wrapper, price is., post free. 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF IRRATIONAL ANI- 
MALS ; with some Remarks on the Essential Moral 
Difference between Genuine "Sport" and the Horrors of 
Vivisection. In wrapper, price is. 

CONFESSIONS OF A WEST-END USURER. In 
Illustrated Cover, price is. 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE UNMASKED. In 
Wrapper, price is. 

r 111 . 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Soathampton Street, Strand. 
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HARRY'S BIG BOOTS : a Fairy Tale, for " SmaUe 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 FuU-page lUustrations 
and a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percivai* 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 55. 

" Some capital fun will be found in * Harry's Big Boots.' . . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and so is the story."— Pall Mall GazetU. 

Tl/f OVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weakhead, 
-*-"-*■ Rector of Newtown, Kent i voL, crown Svo., 5s. 

A TRUE FLEMISH STORY. By the Author of 
-"- "The Eve of Sl Nicholas." In wrapper, is. 

T'HE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 
-*• 8vo., price 5s. 

A NOTHER WORLD; or, Fragments from the Star 
-^ City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, re- 
vised, with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

npHE FALL OF MAN : An Answer to Mr. Darwin's 
-*- " Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by 
common-sense aiguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection. 
IS., sewed. 

THHE RITUALIST'S PROGRESS ; or, A Sketch of the 
-*- Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimius Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A. B. Wildered, Parishioner. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. By Hubert Curtis, 
Author of " Helen," etc. Price id. 

EPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
Literature: being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, 
with an INTRODUCTION. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., clotb, 
price 5s. Post free. 

•• Entertaining."— /'a// Mall Gazette, 

"A capital collection." — Court Circular 

"A very readable volume. " — Daily Review. 

*• A most interesting book." — Leeds Mercuty. 

** Interesting and amusing." Nonconformist, 

" Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion, 

*' A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle, 

**A very interesting collection." — Ciifil Service Gazette. 

T^WELVE NATIONAL BALLADS (First Series). 
-■- Dedicated to Liberals of all classes. By Philhelot, 
of Cambridge ; in ornamental cover, price sixpence, post free. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Str^d. 
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RANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. Sabiston, 
Fcp. 8vo.y 4s. 

THE DEATH OF iEGEUS, and other Poems. By 
W, H. A. Emra. Fcp. 8vo., 5*. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis* 
Fqp. 8vo., 3S. 6d, 

MISPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 
and Remorse, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE SOUL SPEAKS, and other Poems. By Francis 
H. H emery. In wrapper, is. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE: 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, Author of" The 
Mistress of Langdale Hall.*' New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

THE WITCH of NEMI, and other -Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. 8vo., 4s., cloth. Second 
Edition. 

THE GOLDEN PATH: a Poem. By Isabella 
Stuart. 6d., sewed. 

rrUE REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
-■- DRAL : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin, some- 
time a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the Rev. 
F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 

rrUE TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS; 
-■- comprising Autograph Letters of Roger Tichbome, 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Loder), and the Defendant (early 
letters to Lady Tichborne, &c.), in facsimile. In wrapper, 
price 6d. 

BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 
TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M.A., Assistant to 
the Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

ANOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPA'S SCHOOL. 
Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, and 
what came of it. 6d., sewed. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Soathampton Street, Strand. 
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TTARRY'S BIG BOOTS : a Fairy Tjf 
J-*- Folke.'' By S. E. Gay. With 8 F ^^ 
and a Vignette by the author, drawn o; 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely lyjf l 
•• Some capital fun will be found in ' Harr ^ 
>ns are excellent, and so is the story."—/ * 
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1* '^^^^ THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM AND 

/^ £5LAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 

n^ary, Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 

Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh, 

Aathor of "A Scamper to SebastopoL" 2 vols., large post 

5V0, 25s. 

TTALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (of The 

X Times\ Author of ** Country Life in Piedmont," &c., &c. 2 vols., 
gvo., price 30s. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of an 
Eventful Six Months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works of 
Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of 
" Under Pressure." Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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NOTICE,— SECOND EDITION. 
TTNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 

Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of the 
Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford; 
Chaplain to the English, French, and German Mining Companies of 
Linaries ; and formerly Acting Chaplain to Her Majesty's Forces at 
Dover Garrison. In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. 

The Tlines says — "These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 
a land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 
interest." 

The Saturday Review says— "His title of 'Untrodden Spain' is no 
misnomer. He leads us into scenes and among classes of Spaniards where 
few English writers have preceded him. . . . We can only recommend our 
readers to get it and search for themselves. Those who are most inti- 
mately acquainted with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellences." 

The Spectator says — "The author's kindliness is as conspicuous as his 
closeness of observation and fairness of judgment ; his sympathy with the 
people inspires his pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the 
country ; and both have combined in the production of a work of striking 
novelty and sterling value." 

The AthensBiixn says — " We regret that we cannot make further extracts, 
for ' Untrodden Spain ' is bv far the best book upon Spanish peasant life 
tnat we have ever met with.'' 

The Literary Churchman says — "Seldom has a book of travel come 
before us which has so t^en our fancy in reading, and left behind it, when 
the reading was over, so distinct an impression." 

OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM AND 
ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh, 
Author of "A Scamper to Sebastopol." 2 vols., large post 
8vo, 25s. 

ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (of The 
Times\ Author of ** Country Life in Piedmont," &c., &c. 2 vols., 
Svo., price 30s. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of an 
Eventful Six Months in China, By Walter William 
MuNDY. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works oi 
Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of 
" Under Pressure.'' Crown Svo, 6s. 
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